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SECRETARY 

Intrrcstinf;  position  IBM  Electric 
Typewriter.  Air-cond.  See  Miss 
Warren.  8th  floor  19  Pyne  Street 


SECRETARY— START  $70 

Room  for  advancement  Must  be 
familiar  with  IBM  Electric 
Pleasant  w'OrkinK  conditions. 
Personnel  Department.  3rd  floor. 
200  Duke  Street 
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Prepare  them  for  their  future  jobs  on  the  IBM 
—the  favorite  electric  of, the  business  world! 

The  trend  is  clear — the  business  world  is  going  You’ll  find,  too,  that  you  train  your  students 

electric,  and  the  favorite  electric  typewriter  by  better  on  the  IBM  Electric  — the  “teaching 

far  is  the  IBM!  So,  to  give  your  students  the  typewriter.”  It  is  recognized  that  students  type 

most  practical  training  for  their  future  jobs,  faster  and  more  accurately  on  any  tyjjewriter 

teach  them  on  the  electric  typewriter  they  will  —even  manuals— when  they  have  been  taught 

most  likely  use — the  IBM.  on  the  IBM  Electric. 

— preferred  over  all  other  electrics  combined! 


I 


Why  students  learn  better  shorthand  with 
a  Gregg-approved  Esterbrook  pen 


Only  a  top-grade  fountain  pen  with  a  Gregg-approved  point 
can  possibly  write  good  Gregg.  And  that  lets  out  pencils, 
ball-points  and  ordinary  pens. 

An  Esterbrook  with  Gregg-approved  point  No.  1555 
is  ideal  for  the  job.  First,  it’s  a  pen  of  the  very 
highest  quality  — made  specifically  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Gregg  system.  Remarkably  enough, 
it  sells  at  a  price  all  students  can  afford  — only  $2.95. 

And  the  Esterbrook  that  a  student  buys  in  school  can  last 
through  her  whole  stenographic  career.  Because  Esterbrook 
points  are  replaceable.  If  one  gets  damaged,  a  new 
point  screws  in  in  seconds  at  the  nearest  pen  counter. 

Cost  — a  mere  60c.  And  the  pen  is  good  as  new  again. 

Your  students  will  be  glad  to  know,  too,  that  the  special 
Gregg  point  is  perfect  for  all  other  writing— 
not  just  shorthand. 

Recommend  a  Gregg-approved  Esterbrook  — and  watch  the 
work  of  your  students  improve.  ^ 


S^te/iSzook 


^2— 


The  only  Gregg-approved  pen  with  replaceable  points. 


THANKS  TO  YOU 

VV’e’d  like  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  all  our  readers  who  participated 
ill  our  Problem  Clinic  this  past  year, 
either  as  problem  setters  or  as  prob¬ 
lem  solvers.  (VWre  a  bit  worried 
about  Margaret  McCarthy,  the  teach¬ 
er  over  in  England  whose  problem 
evoked  more  solutions  than  any  other 
that  we’ve  published  in  the  Clinic.  We 
sent  her  a  letter,  but  it  was  returned 
with  the  notation,  “Unknown  at  this 
address.”  Several  of  our  readers  have 
mentioned  to  us  that  they’d  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  Miss  McCarthy 
solved  her  blackboard  problem,  and 
we’re  curious  ourselves.  Perhaps  if  she 
sees  this,  she’ll  let  us  know.) 

The  thing  that  liothers  us  most 
about  the  Problem  Clinic  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  (because  of  magazine  sched¬ 
ules)  time  lag  between  the  receipt 
of  a  suggested  solution  here  in  the 
office  and  its  appearance  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  several  weeks  later.  By  that 
time,  the  teacher  with  the  problem 
has  probably  solved  it  in  some  fashion 
or  other  or  has  been  driven  to  utter 
distraction  by  it.  May  w'e  suggest  here 
(and  we’ll  repeat  it  from  time  to 
time)  that  you  send  us  two  copies  of 
any  suggested  solution  you  submit? 
That  w'ay,  we’ll  lx*  able  to  send  one 
copy  off  immediately  to  the  teacher 
with  the  problem,  and  have  our  print¬ 
er  set  the  other  in  type  for  whatever 
benefit  the  rest  of  our  readers  might 
draw  from  it. 

Several  readers  have  written  to  ns 
expressing  their  belief  that  the  Prob¬ 
lem  Clinic  is  causing  some  teachers 
to  re-examine  features  of  their  pro¬ 
grams  that  they  may  have  been  taking 
for  granted.  We  hope  so.  We  know 
that  the  Clinic  participants  have  given 
tis  many  stimulating  moments. 

Well,  have  a  good  summer,  and  be 
sure  to  sneak  in  a  little  fun  while 
you  work  for  that  advanced  degree. 
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C;()HKF.C;TI0\:  in  I.  David  Sat- 
low’s  article  on  “Long  Range  Plan¬ 
ning  in  Hnsiness  Law”  (BEW’,  May, 
1957,  page  38),  the  text  does  not 
nm  in  sequence.  The  first  para¬ 
graph  of  column  three  breaks  off 
in  mid-sentence;  it  picks  uji  at 
the  top  of  page  42.  T1m“  reader 
should  then  read  as  far  as  the  para¬ 
graph  Ix'ginning,  “The  actual  plan¬ 
ning  .  .  .,”  and  go  back  to  page  38 
where  he  broke  off.  At  the  end  of 
pag»-  39  the  article  continues  with 
“The  actual  planning  .  .  .” 


iilliU  SI  WmI  Business  Educitiom  Would 
lg  published  mootbly  (ex* 
cepl  July  and  August)  by 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Division  of  the  McGraw-Hiil 
Book  Company,  Inc.«  at  1309  Noble  St.,  Phils* 
deipbia  23,  Pa.  Editorial  and  executive  offices  at 
130  W.  42  St.,  New  York  36.  SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES:  United  States  and  Possessions — $3.00  a 
year,  $5.00  for  two  years;  Canada— 43.50  a  year, 
$6.00  for  two  years;  Latin  America— $5.50  a  year, 
$7.50  for  two  years;  all  other  countries — $6.50  a 
year,  $8.50  lor  two  years.  Copyright,  1957,  by  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Division  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Printed  in  the 
U.S.A.  Second  Class  mail  privileges  authorised 


at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Indesrd  in  Russ* 
ness  Education  Index  and  Education  Index,  In* 
formation  and  data  in  the  **BusiDess  Scene"  are 
abstracted,  with  permission,  from  Business  Week, 
the  magasine  of  business  executives,  and  from 
reports  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Department  of 
Economict.  Businxss  Education  World  is  also 
available  In  a  microfilm  edition  from  University 
Microfilms,  313  N.  First  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Address  correspondence  regarding  subscriptions 
to  Circulation  Department,  Business  Education 
World,  330  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Send  in  both  old  address  and  new  address  when 
there  is  a  change;  allow  four  weeks  for  entry. 
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ALL  NEW! 


up 


less  effort! 


Golden ’Touch  ...  like  giving 
your  pupils  **IVIagic  Gloves*’ 


Lightest  touch  in 
standard  typewriter  history! 


Onjy  L'nderwood  makes  easy  tap- 
tap  typing  possible  on  a  standard 
typewriter!  And  nothing  encour¬ 
ages  would-be  secretaries  to  keep 
practicing  the  way  the  light-light 


Golden-Touch  of  the  totally  new 
“Touch-Master"  does!  You’ll  find 
it's  far  less  tiring  to  you,  too,  to 
teach  typing  on  the  Golden-Touch 
Standard! 


For  a  classroom  demonstration 
at  your  convenience: 


unewwood  Call  your  Underwood  Showroom 
vMewP.a..  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages 


Between 

Us 

Teachers 


By  Earl  G.  Nicks,  Ed.  D. 

“The  trend  is  here.  It  won’t  be 
long  now  before  most  boys 
and  girls  will  learn  to  type  as 
they  grow  up. 

“In  view  of  this  trend,  bus¬ 
iness  teachers  can  and  should 
make  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  by  exerting  every  effort 
to  see  that  typing  is  taught 
well,  learned  well.  Few  teach¬ 
ers  have  the  opportunity  to 
give  students  a  skill  that  will 
be  so  much  appreciated,  so 
often  used.  Let  us  hope  our 
pupils  remember  us  well  and 
that  they  say  of  typing:  ‘It 
was  easy— It  was  fun!’  ’’ 

•  •  • 

After  two  years  of  inten¬ 
sive  research  and  re-designing 
efforts.  Golden-Touch— light¬ 
est  touch  in  standard  type¬ 
writer  history  — is  available 
for  your  classes: 

26%  less  effort  than  Brand  A 
1 7%  less  effort  than  Brand  B 
1 4%  less  effort  than  Brand  C 


underwood...  ^ 

only  standard  typewriter  with 


The  end  of  pound-pound  typ¬ 
ing  is  here!  Now  just  a  light 
tap-tap  puts  the  Golden- 
Touch  keys  into  action— gives 
sharp,  clean  print  with  no 
back-breaking  penalty. 
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Bring  the  business  office  into  your  classroom  .  .  . 

Have  businessmen  dictate  to  your  students 


APPLIED  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 

AN  INTECRATED  OFFICE  PROJECT 

By  Dr.  H.  H.  Green,  Northwestern  University 


For  the  first  time  available  anywhere,  Gregg  Publishing  Division  presents  a  completely 
new  office  project,  designed  to  put  new  life  and  interest  in  your  transcription  classes. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Green,  a  leading  business  educator  at  Northwestern  University,  has  produced 
this  ten-lesson  series  of  dictation  and  transcription  jobs  based  on  actual  correspondence 
provided  by  a  number  of  real  business  organizations.  The  material  for  the  project  is 
taken  from  the  surveys  and  research  made  by  Dr.  Green  in  connection  with  his  doctoral 
thesis.  He  tape-recorded  actual,  unstaged  dictation  so  that  the  phraseology  of  the  letters 
and  dictation  material  is  exactly  as  it  c'omes  from  the  original  dictators’  lips. 

THE  COMPLETE  PROJECT-PACKAGE  INCLUDES  .  .  . 


A  Student  Text- Workbook 

All  of  the  Working-Papers  and  instructions 
are  included  in  the  Workbook.  In  addition 
there  is  an  “Office  Manual,”  a  “Personnel 
Interview,”  and  a  “Personnel  and  Job  Recortl 
Card.” 

A  Teacher's  Manual 

For  the  teacher  there  is  a  “ffow-to-use”  sec¬ 
tion  designed  to  guide  the  teacher  in  giving 
office-st\Je  dictation.  There  is  a  discussion  of 
“Office  Dictation  and  Transcription  Problems” 
that  occur  from  day  to  day.  And,  there  is  a 
series  of  “Problem  Postviews”  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  getting  each  student  to  evaluate 
his  work  on  the  basis  of  acceptability  .  .  . 
the  onh/  basis  on  which  it  is  ever  evaluated 
in  the  business  office. 


The  Set  of  Records 

There  are  five  45-rpm  records  in  the  set,  each 
with  approximately  seven  minutes  of  dicta¬ 
tion  on  each  side.  For  a  more  realistic  presen¬ 
tation  of  business  dictation,  there  are  four 
different  t\pes  of  dictators.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  dictator  to  the  student-sten¬ 
ographer  are  on  each  record  with  the  dicta¬ 
tion  material.  The  realism  of  the  program 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  records  are 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  cours(‘. 

RE(;OMME>DEb  FOR  USE 
.  .  .  aF>  a  finishitiK  touch  in  lh»‘  lran»cripli«»n  cla;*' 
...  ill  <>niall  M-ftitKMilK  ihrouKhoiit  the  traiOicrip- 
tioii  course 

...  ill  till-  si'cretarial-oHici-  practici-  class 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DALLAS  •  TORONTO  •  LONDON 
_ CLIP  THIS  ORDER  FORM  AND  MAIL  IT  TODAY _ 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  following  items  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Green’s 
APPLIED  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 


-copies  Student’s  Text-Workbook,  (d’  $1.14 


-copies  Teacher’s  Manual,  (d  $0.75 


- sets  45-rpm  Records,  (d  $12.50 

(all  prices  net,  plus  postage) 

□  Bill  me  □  ^'*1  '"Y  school 


NAME 

SCHOOL 

STREET 

CITY  . 

SIGNATURE 


ZONE 


STATE 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


AS  W’E  FHOMISKD  you  last  mouth,  here  are  the  wimiers  iu  our  First  Aumial 
Frohlem  (Miuie  Contest.  We  t)rigiually  aimouiieed  that  awards  of  $25  and 
$15  would  go  to  the  two  best  solutions,  and  $10  and  $5  to  the  two  b(‘st 
problems.  Because  of  a  tie  for  second  place  in  the  solutions  division,  however, 
two  awards  of  $15  are  being  presented.  First,  the  winners: 


BEST  SOLUTION 
Helen  L.  Walter 
Lansing  Public  Schools 
Lansing,  Michigan 

SECOND  CHOICE  (TIE) 
Donald  C.  Miller 
Union  High  School  District 
San  Mateo,  California 

Harold  J.  Jones 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


BEST  SOLUTION 
Mrs.  Judith  W.  StiH 
Sultan  Union  High  School 
Sultan,  Washington 

SECOND  CHOICE 
Idonna  Florell 
David  City  Public  Schools 
David  City,  Nebraska 


fw}/ 


Q,!0) 
-.0  / 


Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


Ferhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  these  choices  were  made.  \  panel  of 
six  judges  was  chosen  from  the  exeeutive  and  editorial  staff  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  To  each  judge  were  submitted  the  best  problems  and  the 
best  solutions  that  the  editors  had  cho.sen  from  the  issues  of  this  volume.  All 
names  were  removed  from  the.se  selections.  Each  judge  then  listed  the  nominees 
in  each  division  in  the  order  of  his  preference;  no  judge  saw  the  .selections  made 
by  his  associates.  The  point  scores  (one  for  first  place,  two  for  second  place, 
etc.,)  were  then  added,  and  the  two  nominees  with  the  lowest  scores  in  each 
division  were  declared  the  winners.  In  the  solutions  division,  the  scores  were 
very  close  for  the  first  five  nominees,  and  a  tie  for  second  place  resulted.  Rather 
than  break  the  tie  arbitrarily,  we  decided  to  award  duplicate  prizes. 

Next  year  we  will  run  another  contest,  full  details  of  which  will  be  announced 
in  the  September  issue.  .“Ml  entries  reaching  our  office  between  May  1,  1957,  and 
May  1,  1958,  will  be  eligible  for  prizes.  We  will  make  every  effort  to  repeat 
this  year’s  rule  of  publishing  .\LL  problems  and  solutions  that  are  submitted 
to  us.  Remember  our  clinic  when  you  have  a  few  spare  minutes  this  summer. 
Send  us  that  small  problem  that  has  been  bothering  you  all  year,  or  send  us 
that  solution  you  didn’t  have  time  to  write  in  answer  to  one  of  the  problems  that 
appeared  in  this  volume.  Send  them  to  Problem  Clinic,  Business  PIducation 
World,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

Let’s  hear  from  )ou! 


JUNE  PROBLEMS 

I  am  not  a  full-fledged  business 
teacher,  and  that  fact  is  precisely 
where  my  troubles  lie.  You  see,  I  am 
a  student  teacher  training  in  the  field 
of  shorthand. 

I  am  teaching  in  a  fairly  modem 
high  school.  Under  our  program,  we 
are  required  to  teach  one  hour  a  day 
and  also  attend  the  student-teaching 
class  three  hours  a  week. 

The  regular  education  department 
supervises  prospective  business  teach- 
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ers  as  well  as  most  of  the  other 
teaching  majors.  The  business- 
administration  school,  however,  and 
the  business-education  department  in 
particular,  is  attempting  to  wrest 
control  from  the  education  depart¬ 
ment.  We  student  teachers,  there¬ 
fore,  are  caught  in  the  middle: 
we  must  be  supervised  by  both 
departments— by  the  people  who 
think  teaching  commercial  subjects 
is  very  simple  and  can  he  done  by 

{Continued  on  i>af’e  H) 


TEACH 

TYPEWRITING  W 
IN  FULL  VIEW  ■ 
...USE  A  B 

KARLOr^ 

TYPEWRITER  ^ 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

The  best  teacher  alive  can’t  teach  type¬ 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstration! 

Here’s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  modern  “audio-visual” 
qmwriting  training.  Its  adjustable  height 
(35*  to  48”)  and  free-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-metal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  floor 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  34  Ionia 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


MRL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
32  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 
V  "  v'. 

Send  complete  intoinidiion  on  Karlo  Typewriter 
Demonstration  Stand  as  shown,  and  other  models. 
Thank  you. 


The  First  and  Only  School 


designed  specifically 


.1 


Complete  Flexibility 
. . .  for  All  Size  Classes 
. . .  for  All  Size  Students 

Five  students  or  fifty  . . .  small  students,  tall  students 
— the  Brunswick  Adjustable  Typewriter  Desk  and 
Proportioned  Chair  combination  provides  scientifi¬ 
cally  correct  relationship  between  the  keyboard  and 
the  physical  characteristics  of  each  student  in  each 
class  period.  All  in  a  single  instantaneous  adjust¬ 
ment.  This  flexibility  makes  for  full  utilization  of  all 
desks  and  machines  whatever  the  student  load  or 
variations  in  physiognomy  . . .  makes  teaching  and 
learning  efficient,  productive. 


"Floating”  ad|usti^nt  ■ 

czit  be  had  within  a  4>int  h  range,  from  a  heigiit  ofi 
t0  iO".  Exclusive  patented  Torsion  Bar  roech^ 
itt-rUm  entire  desk  top  into  place,  lo^lL 

Mcureljjr  throughout  the  intfxuction  aexion.  Ng 
ixiuii  major  spring  device 


SSjuimwtck^ 

Adjustable  Typewriter  Desk 


Featuring  the 


A  POSTURE  PERFECT  COMBINATION 


The 

Adjustable  Typewriter 
Desk 

Adjusts  to  any  level  within  a  full 
4-inch  range— establishes  the  pre¬ 
cisely  correct  relationship  betweerr 
the  student's  arm,  hand,  body 
and  the  keyboard. 

The  SRnumwuk^ 

Student  Proportioned 
Chair 

Use  of  correct  chair— 16',  17'  or  18' 
unit— achieves  the  proper  seat-to- 
floorand  seat-to-back  relationship. 


Brunswick’s  answer  to  the  modern  typing  teacher’s  request  for  a  truly  functional,  com¬ 
pletely  flexible  student  typewriter  desk.  Brunswick’s  Instant  Adjustment  mechanism  pro¬ 
vides  the  precisely  correct — not  “almost  correct” — relationship  between  the  student’s 
arm,  hand  and  body  and  the  keyboard  ...  a  relationship  so  important  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  complex  motor  skills.  Adjustment  may  be  made  to  any  height  within  a  scientifi¬ 
cally  designated  4-inch  range  so  that  the  desired  arm-to-keyboard  angle  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  individual  student. 

Both  the  typewriter  bed  (with  non-skid  rubber  mat)  and  the  plastic  surfaced  Steno 
Counter  may  raised  or  lowered  to  varying  heights  as  a  unit.  Counter  houses  an  18-inch 
pull-out  dictation  ledge,  has  ample  space  for  notebooks,  pencils,  dictionary.  A 
rack  for  books  and  handbags  is  placed  strategically  beyond  leg  reach.  Attractive  sage 
gray  apron  adds  beauty,  privacy. 

Durably  constructed  the  Brunswick  Typewriter  Desk  is  built  to  insure  complete  sta¬ 
bility  under  constant  and  long  use.  It  is  the  only  adjustable  typewriter  desk  that  will  accom¬ 
modate  the  modern  electric  typewriter  without  vibrating. 


_  .  I  Business  Education  Group 

Furniture  I _  _  - 


for  the  Commercial  Classroom 


Students  learn  properly... develop  better  professional  habits .. .enjoy  a  stimulating  classroom  environment 

Another  SSjlUnAWtck^  First  I  More  than  Business  Machine  Desk,  Bookkeeping  Desk,  Stacking 

two  years  of  research  into  the  objectives,  practices  and  Chair  and  Storage  Cabinet — is  integrated  in  design,  con- 

preferences  of  today’s  commercial  teacher  preceded  struction  and  color  with  the  others.  All  are  integrated, 

Brunswick’s  entrance  into  the  business  education  furniture  similarly,  with  the  entire  line  of  Brunswick  School  Furni- 

field.  “What  kind  of  furniture  do  you  believe  will  best  suit  ture  of  “Advanced  Design.’’ 

your  teaching  needs?’’,  we  asked  thousands  upon  thousands  Investigate  the  scores  of  teaching — and  learning — advan- 
of  teachers.  And  from  their  answers  came  the  first  and  only  tages  built  into  this  remarkably  functional,  completely 
business  education  furniture  line  designed  specifically  for  flexible  Brunswick  group.  Make  sure  it  is  specified  for  your 
their  classrooms.  new  commercial  classrooms  or  at  such  time  as  you  desire 

Each  and  Every  Unit — Adjustable  Typewriter  Desk,  to  replace  your  outmoded  furniture. 

And  They're  COLOR  Coordinated!  —  Beautiful  white  maple  plastic  desk  tops  and  sage  gray  frames  are 
enhanced  with  dramatic  color-coordinated  chairs,  tote-trays  and  cabinet  doors.  Brings  a  new  life  and  sparkle  to  learning. 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY.  School  Equipment  Division 
623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois 

PLEASE  SEND  . . .  more  information  and  prices  on  the  new  Business  Education  Group. 

School  or  Institution _ _ 

Add  ress _ _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 


SEND  COUPON 
for  more 
information 
...  prices 
...  samples 


Accommodates  all  makes  of  modern  business 
machines  .  . .  comptometers,  calculators,  etc. 
Unusually  stable  unit  (over-all  top  measures 
20'  X  34')  includes  rubber  mat  machine  bed 
and  plastic  surfaced  counter  with  compart¬ 
ment  for  books,  pencils,  equipment,  assign¬ 
ments. 


The  * 


JSjmmwtck^ 


stacking  Chair 


Designed  for  maximum  comfort,  interesting  color 
Available  in  three  practical  seat-to-floor  heights 
— 16',  17',  18' — with  seats  and  backs  propor¬ 
tioned  to  size.  Compound  curved  seat  and  back 
ensure  comfort  and  working-p>crfect  posture.  May 
be  stacked  for  temporary  or  long  range  storage. 
Available  in  educator-selected  colors,  natural 
maple  or  fiberglass. 


SRjUUlAWtck^ 


Business  Machine  Desk 


The  SSjUUUWtck^ 

Bookkeeping  Desk 


Designed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
training  in  bookkeeping,  accounting,  office 
practices,  distributive  education.  Desk  stands 
27'  and  29'  high,  plastic  top  24'  x  36'.  Avail¬ 
able  with  convenient  coral  durable  plastic 
tote-tray  for  ledgers,  work  pads,  books,  writ¬ 
ing  instruments.  Tray  measures  19'  x  14'  x 
3J4  '  deep. 


Attention. 


Title. 


:r  ®  ^  7099  B 


Ui 
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Your  diploma  helps  you 
get  a  job.  Your  EraserStik 
helps  you  keep  it.  With 
this  wood-cased,  pencil¬ 
shaped  white-polished 
beauty  you  erase  without  a 
trace — take  out  a  single 
letter  without  blurring  the 
word.  Perfect  for  pencil,  ink, 
typewriting.  With  or  with¬ 
out  brush.  Ask  your  Sta¬ 
tioner  for  the  original 
EraserStik. 

7099  &  7099B  gray,  all¬ 
utility  EraserStik  for  pen¬ 
cil,  ink  or  typewriting. 

7066  &  7066B  for  those  who 
prefer  a  soft,  red  typewriter 
eraser. 


W'ith 
brush  20c 


W'ithout 
brush  10c 


TEACHERS:  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  \^’rite  on  school 
stationery. 


A.W.FABER-C45r£U 


PENCIL  CO  ,  INC  NEWARK  3,  N.  J. 
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PROBLEM  CLINIC 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

everyone,  and  by  the  people  who 
teach  us  our  methods  courses.  There 
seems  to  be  no  deRnite  procedure  for 
the  regular  classroom  teacher  to  fol¬ 
low  in  tuniing  her  work  over  to  her 
college  student.  Some  walk  out  on  the 
first  day  and  the  class  is  the  student's 
complete  responsibility;  others  will 
not  give  up  the  reins  at  all. 

My  teacher  takes  a  middle  position: 
some  days  I  get  to  teach  the  class, 
some  days  I  do  not.  I  never  know 
what  is  in  store  for  me.  On  my  sixth 
day  of  actual  teaching,  who  should 
walk  into  the  classroom  unannounced 
but  my  edueation-department  suiht- 
visor  with  my  husiness-education-de- 
partment  supervisor.  They  stayed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  hack  of  the  room  during 
the  entire  hour,  talking  to  each  other 
and  to  my  own  supervisor.  I  never 
knew  how  much  pressure  three  such 
people  could  exert  in  a  classroom. 

Now,  what  I  would  like  to  ask 
experienced  teachers  is  this:  How  are 
student  teachers  supposed  to  he  ex¬ 
pert  classroom  teachers  in  a  couple  of 
days,  or  even  weeks?  For  my  part,  I 
see  little  connection  between  the 
theoretical  courses  1  have  taken  and 
my  actual  teaching.  Do  you  learn 
largely  by  experience,  or  do  you  be¬ 
come  a  business  teacher  automatically 
after  four  years  of  college? 

What  authority  .should  1— who  have 
stepped  in  for  an  hour  to  relieve  the 
regular  teacher— have  to  change  that 
teacher’s  methods?  Why  does  she  act 
as  though  1  am  an  intruder  into  her 
class  when  she  also  has  four  or  five 
other  classes  to  think  about? 

.And  last,  hut  not  least,  is  this 
teaching  experience  of  an  hour  a  day 
for  14  weeks  realistic  and  natural? 
To  me,  it  seems  to  he  a  play  situation, 
something  I  must  go  through  in  order 
to  get  my  teaching  certificate.  Per¬ 
haps  my  teacher  lets  me  grade  some 
of  the  papers  or  dictate  once  in  a 
while;  but  when  important  tests  and 
events  come  up.  I’m  only  in  the  way. 

1  am  in  a  quandary.  Will  someone 
please  come  to  my  rescue? 

.Anony.mous 

2.  (A)  How-  do  teachers  of  secretarial 
training  impress  on  their  students  the 
importance  of  careful  proofreading? 
Couldn’t  we  eliminate  many  costly 
errors  if  each  student  realized  the  time 
saved  by  accurate  proofreading  of  his 
own  copy?  Think  of  the  red  lead  we 
teachers  would  save— and  how  much 
copying  time  could  be  conserved  in 
the  business  world. 

(B)  How  do  other  teachers  of  business 
education  handle  mailing  lists  in  their 
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training  programs?  Since  oiir  high 
sch(K)l  serves  a  large  rural  area,  we 
send  cards  for  various  community  or¬ 
ganizations,  reminding  their  members 
of  forthcoming  meetings,  activities, 
etc. 

(C)  .Since  correct  English  is  a  must  in 
the  field  of  letter  writing,  I  would  he 
interested  in  learning  how  other  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  enlarge  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  their  shorthand  students.  Do 
they  incorijorate  correct  usage  of 
words  in  their  daily  assignments,  or 
do  they  straighten  out  confusion  of 
words  as  they  appear  in  the  tran¬ 
scribed  letters  of  the  students?  Should 
the  program  lx*  augmented,  or  will 
the  idea  of  meeting-the-need-when-it- 
arises  take  care  of  English  retpiire- 
ments? 

Mrs.  N.\nc:y  Thokson 

CatnniunUy  #16  High  School 

\etv  Berlin,  Illinois 

DECEMBER  PROBLEM 
Problem  1 

At  present,  I  am  teaching  in  a  large 
school  system,  hi  addition  to  the  office- 
machines  rtHwi,  tee  have  three  typing 
rooms  etpiipped  teith  nuichines  that 
vary  in  number  from  36  in  the  first 
room  to  42  in  the  third.  Every  teacher 
leho  uses  the  rtnun  (often  as  many  as 
four  or  five)  is  responsible  for  the  ma¬ 
chines.  In  reality,  this  makes  no  one 
res}Hm.sible—or  so  it  seems.,  I  teotdd 
appreciate  a  stiggesicd  outline  to  be 
presented  to  the  siudents,  stressing 
their  responsibilities  as  users  of  the 
machines;  teachers’  methods  of  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  needed  repairs;  or  any 
suggesiion  that  others  have  found 
helpful  in  keeping  the  machines  oper¬ 
ating  .smoothly. 

M.  U  . 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  M.  W.: 

Answering  the  (juestions  in  reverse 
order,  1  would  say  that  keeping 
track  of  needed  repairs  has  become 
the  least  of  our  inohlems,  through  the* 
use  of  a  Victor  Recordex  Visible  h'ol- 
der  containing  20  8-by-5-inch  pockets. 
In  each  pocket  we  in.sert  Remington 
Rand  Kardex  So.  1-01.51  (6  by  4^4 
inches)  huff -colored  cards  cut  down 
to  4  inches  in  width,  permitting  the 
in.sertion  of  two  cards  in  each  pocket. 
.At  the  bottom  edge  of  each  card, 
above  the  perforation,  there  is  typed 
our  own  numher  of  the  typewriter 
corresponding  to  a  number  stenciled 
on  the  outside  cast*  of  the  machine 
(#1,  2,  3,  etc.),  the  make  of  type¬ 
writer,  serial  numher,  and  room  num¬ 
her.  The  bottom  tab  of  the  Kardex  is 
folded  under  when  the  card  is  insei  tt'd 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  Softest  Touch  in  teaching!  Even  the  ribbon  is 
easy  to  change  on  the  New  Improved  Royal  Electric 


From  a  teachiriR  ix)int  of  view,  this  new 
improved  Royal  Electric  solves  many 
classroom  problems.  Even  the  ribbon 
can  be  chanjted  in  seconds  .  .  .  without 
dirtying  the  hands. 

With  Royal’s  new  Twin-Pak,  the 
clean  ’n  easy  ribbon  changer,  students 
just  lift  out  the  old  ribbon  , . .  throw¬ 
away  sixxils  and  all . . .  then  drop  in  the 
newTwin-Pak.  There’s  nothing  to  wind ! 
Nothing  to  thread.  Hands  stay  clean 
Ix'cause  they  never  touch  the  ribbon. 

Royal’s  “Touch-Control” s  helps 


students  adjust  to  the  soft  touch  of 
electric  typing.  Saves  hours  of  practice 
time. 

There  are  many  other  imix)rtant  ad¬ 
vantages,  for  this  is  the  electric  made 
by  the  company  that  knows  a  typist’s 
needs  best.  More  scIkx)1s  use  Royal 
Tyjxwriters ...  in  fact  more  jxople  use 
Royal  T y  jxwriters  than  any  other  make. 

Discover  the  imix)rtant  differences  for 
yourself.  Call  your  local  Royal  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  a  classr(X)ni  or  schcx)!  office 
demonstration.  No  obligation. 


Product  of  KoyaJ  McBce  Corporation. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters 


JUNE,  1957 
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Don't  forget  to  send  in 
your  request  for  free  litera¬ 
ture  for  student  distribution. 

Your  graduating  students 
will  want  the  extra  speed 
these  records  give  them  when 
applying  for  their  first  job. 
Write  today!  Please  state 
quantity  desired. 

DICTATION  DISC  CO. 

Dept.  BW6 

170  Broadway,  New  York  38,  NY 


TEACHERS! 


SUMMER  WORK  AVAILABLE 
IN  OVER  100  CITIES. 


We  need  typists,  stenos,  office 
workers.  High  hourly  rates! 
Positions  avail- 
able  for  men 

and  women.  '  ’ 


For  more 
detaili  use 
coupon  below. 


Manpower,  Inc.,  820  N.  Plankinton  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  descriptive  literature 


Nome 


Address 


in  the  pocket,  this  information  is 
visible  tlirough  the  transparent  cel¬ 
luloid  tip  of. the  pocket.  One  of  these 
hooks  is  prepared  for  each  typing  or 
machine  room. 

In  each  room,  a  supply  of  4  hy  5 
mimeographed  “repair  slips”  is  kept 
on  hand,  with  spaces  for  the  date, 
department,  machine  numher,  make 
of  machine,  trouble,  teacher’s  initials, 
and  report  of  repairman.  When  ma¬ 
chine  trouble  arises,  the  teacher  in 
the  room  at  that  time  (or  a  designated 
student)  fills  out  a  pink  mimeograph¬ 
ed  repair  slip.  This  pink  slip  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  appropriate  Karde.x  jiock- 
et,  so  as  to  cover  the  typewritten  in¬ 
formation  on  the  card  and  thus  expose 
only  the  pink  color  as  a  warning  to 
the  repair  man. 

On  a  regular  day  each  week,  the 
repairman  comes  at  his  own  conven¬ 
ience,  finds  the  repair  hook  on  the 
teacher’s  desk,  and  goes  direct,  with¬ 
out  interrupting  the  class,  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  (piestion.  If  the  department 
so  desires,  the  pink  repair  slips  may 
he  saved,  so  that  at  a  later  time  there 
can  he  entered  on  the  card  for  each 
t\ijewriter  the  kind  of  repairs  it  has 
re(|uired.  This  can  serve  as  a  check 
on  machines  rerpiiring  excessive  re¬ 
pair  service  and  thus  permit  early 
removal  when  marginal  economy  is 
reached. 

In  the  absence  of  the  teacher  who 
occupies  the  room  most  of  the  day,  it 
would  he  possible  to  designate  tht' 
first-period  teacher  as  responsible  for 
co-ordinated  care  and  handling  of 
machines  in  that  room.  In  our  case, 
it  usually  happens  that  a  teacher  using 
a  room  for  two  or  more  periods  will 
take  responsibility  for  that  room;  and 
in  the  case  of  typing  rooms,  this 
teacher  will  post  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester  a  schedule  for  cleaning 
typew  riters  on  Monday  of  each  week. 
'Thus  each  teacher  in  the  room  has 
some  responsibility  for  care  of  the 
machines. 

Insofar  as  the  students  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  made  clear  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  semester  and  repeated 
regularly  throughout  the  term  that 
each  student  is  indivirlually  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  reasonable  care  of  his 
typewriter.  In  effect,  five  or  six  stu¬ 
dents  become  responsible  for  one 
typewritiT,  and  each  teacher’s  seat¬ 
ing  chart  should  make  this  respoii- 
sihility  apparent,  liy  a  process  of 
elimination,  it  is  usually  possible  to 
isolate  individual  students  causing 
trouble,  provided  the  teachers  using 
the  room  will  get  together  and  com¬ 
pare  their  seating  charts  for  trouble 
spots. 

Proper  use  and  liandling  of  any 
machine  is  to  a  large  extent  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  instructional  environment. 
The  teacher  must  he  present  in  the 


room  at  all  times,  at  least  until  a  class 
is  thoroughly  grounded  in  correct 
machine  technitiucs.  (Careful  and  re¬ 
peated  instr\iction  in  the  handling  of 
all  parts  of  the  machine  will  reduce 
ini.streatmeiit  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Really  tronhlesome  cases  who  cause 
machiiu'  damage  should  he  dropped 
from  the  cour.se  without  delay.  The 
advisability  of  this  approach  will  he 
apparent  to  the  administration  when 
the  cost  of  repairs  is  reviewed. 

Don.xli)  C.  Mii.i.kh 

Sf/n  M(it<’()  I’nioii  I  Hull  School 
District 

San  Mateo,  California 


FEBRUARY  PROBLEM 

/  teach  an  advanced  chifis  in  ti//>e- 
icritinfi  at  a  local  evenhif’  institute  one 
nifilit  a  week,  between  the  hours  of 
7:30  and  0:30.  A  seeondary  modern 
school  occu))ies  the  premises  during 
the  day;  the  room  in  which  I  teach 
weekly  is  used  daily  hy  an  English 
clas.^. 

My  problem  mainly  eimcerns  the 
use  of  the  blackbixird. 

The  daytime  teaeher,  who  is  a 
“blackboard  hof',”  insisted  on  lent  inf.; 
her  le.ssons  on  the  board,  with  the 
chalked  instructions,  “S’OT  TO  Hi. 
IWBHED  Oii."  ,\.v  it  became  im¬ 
perative  that  I  have  a  free  Ixuird,  I 
losi  patience  a  few  iceeks  afio  and 
cleaned  it. 

When  I  re/iorted  for  duly  the  fol- 
lowinfr  week,  I  observed  the  alfdiabet 
(written  in  print  manuscript,  presum¬ 
ably  for  the  day  students  to  copy) 
chalked  across  the  complete  width  of 
the  top  of  the  board.  Underneath  was 
the  remark,  “IF  YOU  DARE  TO  Rl’R 
THIS  OUT,  YOU  WIFE  SO  EOSC- 
ER  HAVE  AX  EVEXIXC:  CEASS 
IX  TYPEWRITIXG.” 

I  have  never  met  the  day-school 
teacher,  but  this  remark  seemed  to  call 
for  action.  I  drew  the  attention  of  the 
principal  to  the  matter  and  reipiested 
him  to  take  it  up  with  the  headmis¬ 
tress  of  the  day  school.  The  princi\ud, 
a  rather  meek  man,  had  a  word  u  ith 
the  headmistress,  with  the  result  that 
the  al})habet  now  permanently  oc- 
eupies  the  top  of  the  blackboard,  tcith 
some  farther  lesson  material  on  the 
rif’htdiand  side— leaving  a  small  cen¬ 
ter  portion  for  me! 

The  problem  is— should  I  have  taken 
up  the  matter  myself  with  the  local 
education  authorities  (who  pay  the 
daytime  teachers  salary  and  my 
own)  or,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  let 
matters  he? 

M.  McCIauthv 

F.  s.  c:.  T. 

Rush  Creeu,  Romford,  Essex 
England 
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Dear  Miss  McCartlty: 

Alter  reading'  your  problem,  my 
(iist  impulse  was  to  sit  down  and  ery. 

']  hat,  liowever,  oilers  uo  solution  to 
>()ur  problem.  Here,  then,  is  what  1 
think  would  be  the  logieal  thing  to 
do  in  this  situation. 

First  ol  all,  don’t  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  loeal  etlueatiou  authori¬ 
ties  until  all  your  ellorts  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  This  move  would  only  make 
bad  matters  worse. 

Siiiee  the  two  ol  sou  have  not  met, 

1  suggest  that  you  put  lorth  a  spe- 
eial  ellort  to  meet  her.  You  may  be  a 
little  uueomlortable  in  lu-r  pre.seuce, 
but  the  results  should  eertaiuly  be  re¬ 
warding  for  you.  If  it  is  possible,  pay 
her  a  visit  during  the  sehool  day. 

If  this  cannot  be  eouveiiieutly  ar¬ 
ranged,  then  find  out  where  she  lives. 
'I'here  should  be  no  go-bitweens— 
meet  the  teacher  and  talk  over  this 
blaekboard  sharing  with  her.  Ciive  her 
a  chanc(‘  to  express  the  motives  un¬ 
derlying  her  selfish  behavior.  Be 
calm  in  your  approach,  but  firm  and 
convincing.  Handle  her  tactfully,  and 
if  she  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  “Clolden  Buie,”  she  will  be  ready 
to  apologize  for  having  been  so  non- 
co-oj)erative. 

If  your  personal  approach  should 
fail,  then  take  it  up  with  you  local 
education  authoriti('s.  I  know  exactly 
how  you  feel,  but  it  is  not  worth  mak¬ 
ing  an  enemy  over  a  mere  black¬ 
board.  The  day  teacher  ean  be  han¬ 
dled  easier  than  yon  think. 

Mhs.  M.  M.  Johnsom 
Ripley,  Tennessee 

Dear  Miss  McCarthy: 

I  would  have  gone  to  the  day- 
school  tcaclu'r  and  had  a  conference 
with  her,  explaining  my  need  for  space 
on  the  blackboard.  In  this  way,  I 
believe  the  misunder.standing  could 
have  been  cleared  up  without  having 
gone  to  the  principal  or  any  of  the 
local  education  authorities. 

.^i.icK  M.  Towk 
Perquimans  Cotinty  Schools 
Hertford,  North  Carolina 

APRIL  PROBLEMS 
Problem  1 

1.  In  our  small  school  of  170  stu¬ 
dents,  the  business  department  can 
offer  only  one  year  of  shorthand.  Be¬ 
cause  each  siudent  must  take  five 
std)\ccts  each  year,  by  the  time  their 
senior  year  comes,  a  lot  of  the  girh  || 
take  shorthand— whether  they  arc  in- 
terested  or  not.  This  year  my  class  is 
small— just  nine  girls  {eight  seniors 
and  one  junior) .  All  hut  two  are  doing 
fine  work.  One  girl  cannot  pass  tran- 
scriptUm—a  common  occurrence  in 

{Continued  on  page  40)  | 


ADJUSTABLE  STEEL 


DO  THE  JOB  RIGHT! 


Study  has  proven  that  BOTH  the  chair  and 
table  should  be  ADJUSTED  to  fit  the  individual. 
SEMCO  ALL  STEEL- School  and  Office 
Equipment  saves  you  money  while  it  offers  correct 
typewriter  height  from  26  to  291/2  inches. 


•  No.  102 
Drop-Leaf  Stand 


Aomm  CAST  AS  DIALING  YOUR  ULCPHONE! 


Just  a  simple  turn  of  the  REMOVABLE  crank 
assures  proper,  positive— locking  typewriter 
bed  height.  The  choir  alone  cannot  assure 
typing  ease  and  improve  typing  technique! 
BE  MODERN  ...  USE  SEMCO'S  ADJUSTABLE 
TABLES  and  STANDS! 


Back-br*ak*r!  Arm-ttr*tch«r!  A-H-H-H-H 
SEMCOII 


r  No.  101 

Typing  Table 

Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  Folder 


CCIUI^^  C  A  I  CC  PINELLAS  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 
JCIYIvW*  ST.  PETERSBURG  •  FLORIDA 


UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 


in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 


holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 

V  Relieves  eye  strain,  tension;  promotes  accuracy, 
speed 

y  8"  X  11"  X  1"  size:  fits  all  desks,  provides  for 
easy  storage 

y  Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  pencils 
y  Will  not  "wolk' ”  off  desk 

y  Attractive  colors  (green,  brown,  ivory,  art-meto' 

tray,  yellow) 

mootn  surfoce  provides  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appeoropce 

V  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  polystyrene 
plo;  c 

PRICIS 


1-11  Copybook  Holders  .  $2.00  eoch 

12-48  Copybook  Holders  .  1.75  each 

49-96  Copybook  Holders  .  1.60  each 

97  and  more  .  1.50  each 


Prices  F.O.B.  San  Diego,  California 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  2227  Fern  St.,  Son  Diego  4,  Calif. 


M.  H.  RHODES,  INC. 

36  Bartholomew  Ave. 
HARTFORD  6,  CONN. 
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jkSTFRN  BUSINESS  TEACHERS  ASSUCiA^ir* 


Convention  Spotlight  — 1 95 7 


\’EI{  0\E  thousaud  people  attended  the  April  eonvention  of  the  Eastern 
Business  Teaehers  Association  in  New  York  City.  Between  sessions  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  some  familiar  faces  and  some  new  otu’s  were  seen 
amid  the  many  exhibits.  A  few  of  them  appear  on  these  )Hip,es. 
Bcfiinniiifi  at  the  left  and  continuinp,  in  a  counterclockwise 
direction  are:  1.  A  .scene  at  the  Crep,p,  Vnhli.shinfi  Company 
booth.  2.  Teacher  Ray  Brccker,  Buffalo,  New  York,  watches 
demonstration  at  Remirtfiton  Rand  booth  by  representative 
Charles  Morrison  and  hostess  Alice  Heft.  3.  Paid  Boynton 
(center),  new  EBTA  president,  pauses  at  Royal  booth 
with  son  Paul,  Jr.,  and  Bernard  Shilt,  supervisor 
of  commercial  education,  Buffalo.  4.  \V.  Glen 
Cockinf’,  Pelt  and  Tarrant,  demonstrates  dictat- 
I  infi  machine  to  New  York  City  student 

teaehers  (left  to  right)  Diana  Marzullo, 


SlYNDARD 

TVnWRITEB 


1 

Il 

5.  In  relaxed  mood 
are  (hit  to  right)  Forest 
Lawson,  Baltimore,  Manj- 
land;  Peter  Agnew,  \etc  York 
L’niversity;  Louis  Sana.ssij,  Mout- 
elair  (Sew  jersetj)  State  Teachers 
College;  and  L.  Duncan  Hyde,  husi- 
uess-edueation  supenisor,  Baltimore.  6. 

An  invading  quartet  of  Midwesterners  are 
(left  to  right):  Mearl  C.uthrie,  Bowling  Green 
(Ohio)  State  University;  lA’slie  Whale,  SBTA 
past  president;  Milo  Kirkpatrick,  SBTA  president; 
and  Carl  Cummings,  SBTA  secretary.  7.  At  top  of 
opposite  page,  a  general  victv  of  booth-lined  mez¬ 
zanine  floor  of  Statler.  (S(-e  also  neivs  story  in  the 
Professional  Beport  section.) 
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R.C.Allen 

color-keyed  VisOmatics 
offer  the  most 
advanced  features 


The  most  practical  school  typewriter  investment 
are  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatics.  Lower  in  initial  cost, 
they  require  less  maintenance  and  perform  more 
dependably  under  demanding  conditions  of  class¬ 
room  use.  The  savings  effected  can  be 
put  to  good  use  for  other 
.school  purposes  — 
and  students 
can  be  trained 
on  America’s 
most  advanced 
office  type¬ 
writer,  the 
typewriter 
they  will  be 
using  later  in 
the  business  world. 

Extra  Features 
for  Faster  Learning 

New!  Hi-Speed  Touch  — 

the  lightest  touch,  fastest  typing 
manual  machines  your  students 
have  ever  used  .  .  .  they’ll  learn  more,  faster. 


at  special 
school 
piices! 


Visible,  Automatic  Margins  —  the  easiest,  fast¬ 
est  margin  setting  of  all;  indicators  show  exact 
locations  on  margin  scale.  Margins  can  be  pre¬ 
set  before  inserting  paper. 

Instant  Paper  Centering  —  graduation  on  paper 
table  makes  paper  centering  extremely  easy. 

Fingertip  Keyset  Tab  Controls  —  conveniently 
placed  on  facing  panel;  instant,  precision  set  and 
clear;  simplifies  tabulation  required  in  all  type 
of  work.  One  touch  clears  one  tab  or  all  tabs. 

Color-Keyed  Combinations!  At  no  extra  cost, 
choose  from  21  beautiful  color  com¬ 
binations  to  give  your  classrooms  a 
bright  atmosphere  that  stimulates 
interest  and  attentiveness 
of  students. 


R.C. Allen  Business  Machines,  Inc. 

684  Front  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


FREE  TEACHING  AIDS 

As  an  aid  to  teachers,  R.  C.  Allen 
provides  free  keyboard  and 
operating  features  tests,  wall  charts 
and  student  progress  charts.  No 
charge,  no  obligation.  Just  check 
"Teaching  Aids”  on  the 
coupon  below. 


R.  C.  ALLEN  BUSINESS  MACHINES,  INC. 

I  684  Front  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

I  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

I  D  Without  obligation,  please  send  me  more  information  about 
I  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter, 

i  □  Send  free  teaching  aids. 

I  Name  -  -  -  -  _ 

I  School - -  — - — 

I  Address^  - - - -  -  - 

I  City  --  . — - — . — —  - Zone—  -State-  - 
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“In  teacher 
recruitment, 
the  life  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  th4  student, 
not  the  ex: 

A  4/ 

the  student  for  enrollment 
in  teacher  education,  is  of 
first  importance.”  elvin  eyster 


Teaclier 
Recruitment 


A  SPECIAL  'BEW  REPORT 


What  you  can  do,  working 
alone  and  with  groups, 
to  lend  a  hand  in  the 
effort  to' ease  the 

v**.. 

present  shortage 
in  our  field 


A  Touch  of 


Business  Teacher 
Recruitment 
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I  I’  HAS  always  hetMi  a  matter  of  profound  womlei 
and  dismay  to  me  that  the  teaching  piofession 
makes  only  the  feeblest  efforts  to  show  its  at¬ 
tractiveness  to  young  people,  that  it  is  apologetic 
about  its  position  and  defeatist  about  its  future. 

I  have  listened  w  ith  horror  to  fine,  ni>standing 
teachers  and  guidance  coimselors  ojx'nK’  warning 
their  charges  that  they  should  avoid  the  teaching 
profession  as  they  would  the  plague.  1  have  lu'ard 
them  explain  its  financial  inecpiities,  drudgery, 
and  repetitiveness.  And  in  almost  every  instance 
I  have  realized  that  the  teacher  was  unconsciousK 
telling  an  untruth,  for  there  were  any  number  of 
other  career  opportunities  open  to  him  if  he 
wished  to  choose  them.  \N'hat  kept  him  at  this 
colorless,  unexciting  task  when  he  could  so  easily 
have  changed  to  somethiiig  else? 

I  have  had  all  the  bitter  experiences  common 
to  many  teachers— financial,  intellectiial,  social— 
for  my  career  began  in  the  depths  of  the  de¬ 
pression  years  and  was  marked  by  disaiipoint- 
ments,  privations,  and  insults  which  bordered  on 
the  fantastic.  Yet,  I  would  be  proud  and  happy 
if  my  son  were  to  decide  to  make  teaching 
his  life’s  work.  For  1  know  in  my  heart,  j»ist  as 
most  of  the  complainers  do,  that  there  is  no 
greater  profession  on  earth. 

Just  what  is  a  teacher,  anyway?  Having  been 
one  for  years,  I  have  naturally  been  curi<ms  abotit 
definitions,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  satisfactory 
one.  The  dictionary  gives  very  little  help.  It  says, 
for  example,  that  a  teacher  is  “one  who  trains  or 
accustoms  to  some  action,  who  imparts  knowl¬ 
edge,  gives  lessons  in,  informs,  tells,  makes  to 
know’  how,  etc.”  Tfiis  hardly  satisfies  or  .stimu¬ 
lates  the  imagination.  It  is  too  dry,  too  pedantic, 
and  most  of  all,  too  incomplete  and  inaccurate. 
My  own  definition,  a  brief  one,  may  also  not  be 
satisfactory,  but  for  me  it  comes  closer  to  a 
broad  realitx’.  To  vie,  a  teacher  is  a  person  u  ith 
a  tmieh  of  inimortalHii. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  The  desire  to 
teach  is  a  deep-seated  one  and  permeates  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
who  have  never  given  conscious  thought  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  profession.  Vv’e  all  teach  in  one  way  or 


another  and  linil  in  it  unusual  and  almost  mysteri¬ 
ous  satisfaction. 

The  mother  and  lather  are  teaching  their  chil¬ 
dren  constantly;  teaching  the  bahy  to  w'alk; 
teaching  the  small  fry  to  swim,  to  fish,  to  read, 
to  sing;  teaching  habits  of  living  and  thinking, 
sometimes  by  jireceiit  and  sometimes  by  example. 

(’hildren  teach  one  anotluT  at  their  play,  col¬ 
leagues  ill  husiness  teach  one  another  in  their 
jirolessional  associations,  jdiysicians  often  devote 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  teaching  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  concert  artists  are  drawn  to  young  people 
with  talent,  ministers  are  engaged  in  one  of  the 
noblest  foinis  of  teaching— and  so  we  might  go 
on  and  on. 

A  Vestige  of  Oneself 

W  hy  does  this  happen?  Because  we  all  sense, 
directly  or  indirectly,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
that  to  leave  a  vestige  of  oneself  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  another  is  a  touch  of  immortality. 
Through  this  we  live  far  beyond  our  span  of 
mortal  years.  Through  this  we  find  new  and 
more  impelling  reasons  for  being,  for  populating 
this  earth. 

If  you  have  ever  s(‘en  the  light  of  mulerstaml- 
ing  shine  in  another’s  eyes  where  no  light  shone 
Ix’fore,  if  you  have  ever  guided  the  unsteady 
and  unpracticed  hand  and  watched  it  suddenly 
grow  firm  and  purposeful,  if  you  have  ever 
watched  a  young  mind  begin  to  soar  to  new 
heights  and  have  sensed  that  you  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  this  unfolding  of  the  intellect,  then  you 
have  felt  the  sense  of  being  a  humble  instrti- 
ment  in  the  furtherance  of  mankind. 

Just  as  the  doctor  feels  the  heartbeat  grow 
stronger  under  his  ministrations  and  is  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  goodness  and  the  privilege 
vouchsafed  to  him  in  the  p(*rformance  of  this 
s(Mviee  for  anotluT,  so  each  jierson  who  teaches 
is  aw’are  of  this  same  goodness  and  privih’ge. 
He  knows  that  he  lives  in  another  being,  and 
such  knowledge  fills  him  with  ineffable  love  and 
gratitude.  It  counterbalances  all  of  the  drudgc’ry, 
the  heartaches,  and  the  sacrifices  which  are  a  part 
of  every  w’orth-while  profession.  It  lifts  him  com- 
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Immortality 


SAMI  KL  15.  (5()l  1.1).  I*icsi»k‘iil,  Aiilioch  ^  cllow  Springs,  Oliiti 


|)l<li“ly  above  the  world  wliieli  snironiids  liiin, 

.1  world,  as  it  seems  to  him, 

W’lu're  planes  outsoar  the  spirit,  flying 
])Iind, 

Where  ships  outsail  the  dreams  that  gave 
them  birth, 

Where  towers  dwarf  the  npwartl-reaching 
mind, 

Where  wealth  is  mightier  than  simple 
worth  .  .  . 

And  most  of  the  time,  beeanse  he  fears  being 
ealled  naive  or  sentimental,  he  coneeals  this  feel¬ 
ing  deep  within  himself  and  says  nothing  about 
it.  In  faet,  he  joins  in  the  brittle  sophistication 
and  eynieism  of  the  day  and  uses  tla-m  as  a  mask. 
Hnt  the  feeling  persists  jnst  the  .same. 

■Ml  people,  partienlarly  in  youth,  yearn  for  a 
career  of  service.  This  yearning,  unfulfilled,  leaves 
life  a  compromise  and  breeds  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction.  But  when  pursued  unflaggingly, 
a  career  of  service  creates  a  sju’ritual  tiplift  which 
can  take  us  from  the  morass  to  the  stars.  Think  of 
the  story  of  a  pr*“sent-day  backward  and  illiterate 
nation  which,  by  the  simple  adoption  and  practice 
of  a  slogan,  "Kach  one  teach  one,”  has  turned 
illiteracy  into  knowh'dge  and  has  performed  a 
modern  miracle  of  teaching.  What  touches  of 
immortality  there  were  here!  What  devotion  to 
serviee  and  what  love  of  mankind!  Listen  to  the 
words  of  K.  Gibran  in  his  book.  The  Prophet: 

.\nd  I  say  that  life  is  indeed  darkness  save 
w'hen  there  is  urge, 

.\nd  all  urge  is  blind  save  when  there  is 
knowledge. 

.\nd  all  knowledge  is  vain  save  when  there 
is  work, 

.\nd  all  work  is  empty  save  w'hen  there  is 
love, 

.\nd  wIkmi  you  work  with  love  you  bind 
yourself  to  yourself,  and  to  one  another, 
and  to  God. 


Yes,  a  teacher  is  a  person  with  a  touch  of 
immortality,  and  he  should  be  most  envied  among 
men.  His  profession  .should  be  the  most  sought 
alter,  the  most  carefully  prepared  for,  the  most 
universally  recognized.  .And  as  .America  grows 
in  mental  and  cultural  stature,  it  ivill  be. 

The  Teacher  of  Tomorrow 

I  have  served  iu  the  teaching  ranks  for  twenty- 
five  years.  During  this  time,  I  have  w’atehed  the 
current  of  opinion  and  .sentiment  toward  the 
teacher  and  his  lot  flow  ever  more  surely  and 
swiftly  in  the  direction  of  enlightenment  and  ap¬ 
preciation.  d  he  time  when  teachers  need  be  apol¬ 
ogetic  and  defensive  about  their  profes.sion  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  lu'xt  twenty  years,  with 
their  c'xciting  struggle  to  solve  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  educating  new'  millions  of  .students, 
will  have  as  their  inevitable  byproduct  a  changed 
concc'pt  of  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  his  place 
in  socic'ty.  1  say  this  not  as  a  hope  but  as  a 
prophecy. 

The  teacher  of  tomorrow  will  be  carefully 
selected,  broadly  trainc'd,  and  adecpiately  paid. 
He  will  be  the  powerful  force  by  which  this  na¬ 
tion  will  aclnVvi'  the  maturity  of  mind  and  the 
serenity  of  spirit  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  true 
greatness.  .A  nc'w  awarc'iu'ss  of  destiny  and  a  new 
sense  of  calling  will  undergird  him  as  be  en¬ 
courages  young  and  old  in  their  quest  for  time¬ 
less  truth.  He  will  fix  his  eyes  upon  horizons  which 
lie  far  beyond  geographical  boundaries  and  which 
promise  a  new  dawn  of  brotherhood.  Most  of  all, 
he  will  be  recognized  and  honored  among  men 
as  one  to  whom  God  has  given  a  priceless  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve. 

This  is  my  testament  of  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  teacher  in  .America.  I  earnestly  invite  young 
jii'ople  to  join  in  a  work  which  is  magnificent  in 
its  purposes  and  deeply  satisfying  in  its  achieve¬ 
ments— and  which  bestows  upon  you  a  touch 
of  immortality. 

(Reprinted  from  .Antioch  Notes,  April,  1956) 
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THE  ENTIRE  feature 
section  of  this  issue 
represents  Business 
Education  World’s 
eontrihution  toward  a 
solution  of  the  current 
business-teacher  short¬ 
age.  Our  report  is  not 
a  survey  of  what  has 
already  been  written 
and  accomplished  in  re¬ 
gard  to  recruitment  of  business  teachers.  Samuel  Gould’s 
article  on  the  preceding  two  pages,  part  of  the  material  in 
the  section  entitled  “The  Extent  of  the  Shortage,”  and 
the  listing  on  page  36  have  already  been  published  else¬ 
where.  The  three  articles  On  pages  37  and  3S  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  independently  before  this  issue  was  conceived. 
,\11  the  rest  of  the  material  in  the  rcfiort  was  contributed 
at  our  request,  specifically  for  the  report,  by  the  educators 
listed  below  and  by  state  officials  who  sent  us  the  informa¬ 
tion  embodied  in  Table  1  on  page  21.  We  are  very 
grateful  for  their  generous  co-operation.  We  especially 
wish  to  thank  Elvin  Eyster  for  his  invaluable  guidance  as 
well  as  his  own  comments. 


This  report  reflects  the  current  thinking  of  many  people 
who  are  well  qualified  to  express  themselves  on  tin?  sub- 
jt'ct.  Some  approaches  that  .seemed  promising  a  few  years 
ago  have  fizzled  out;  other  methods  have  proved  to  be 
more  effective  than  they  were  expected  to  be.  The  Uitest 
ideas  on  this  kind  of  problem  have  .special  value. 

W’e  feel  that  this  report  offers  many  fertile  possibilities 
for  recruitment.  Because  it  does  not  attempt  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  survey,  it  inevitably  touches  on  some  points  only 
incidentally  and  even  omits  a  few  entirely.  At  any  rate, 
no  report  can  (»ffer  neat  solutions  to  the  recruitment  jirob- 
lem;  it  can  only  indicate  what  has  worked  and  what  shows 
promise  of  working. 

Seldom  will  any  two  educators  agree  on  everything  that 
constitutes  good  recruitment  practice.  Many  areas  of  con¬ 
flict  will  be  obvious  to  our  readers.  We  have  tried  to  act 
as  reporters,  keeping  editorial  bias  to  a  mininium.  We  feel, 
however,  that  one  point  needs  special  emphasis.  (Robert 
Finch  deals  with  it  to  some  extent  in  the  College  section, 
and  our  colleague  .Man  C.  Lloyd  believes  that  it  is  vital 
on  the  high  school  level.)  It  is  this: 

Concentrate  on  high  school  jtiniors;  make  sure  that  they 
take  whatever  senior-year  courses  are  necessary  to  (jualify 
them  for  entrance  into  the  college  they  prefer. 


WHAT 
THIS 
REPORT 
ATTEMPTS 
TO  DO 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  REPORT 

SPECIAL  CONSULTANT 

ELVIN  EYSTER,  Chairman,  Department  of  Business  Education,  School  of  Business,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington 


INEZ  AHLERING,  Head.  Business  Education  Department,  Francis 
Joseph  Reitz  High  School.  Evansville,  Indiana 
JAMES  T.  BLANFORD,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Business 
Education,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 
GEORGE  K.  COOPER,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Business, 
Western  Michigan  College,  Kalamazoo 
JAMES  W.  CREWS,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 
L.  H.  DIEKROEGER,  Director  of  Education  in  Charge  of  Personnel, 
Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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FOREWORD 


The  Right  Way  to  Recruit 


Education  has  long  Ikou 

considered  a  continuous  process 
beginning  with  one’s  birth.  A  per¬ 
son’s  eapal)ililies  and  interests  tle- 
terinine  th»‘  kind  ol  eilneation  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  both  satisfy  him  and 
eijuip  him  to  make  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  of  which  he  is  capable.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  long  period  of  education 
reepiired  by  the  professions,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  discover  early  one’s  abili¬ 
ties  and  how  they  fit  professional  re¬ 
quirements,  both  personal  anti  tech¬ 
nical. 

There  is  no  assurance,  ol  eonrse, 
that  discovery  and  appraisal  of  one’s 
own  traits  will  be  matched  automati¬ 
cally  by  an  understanding  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  alforded  by  a  particular 
profession  such  as  teaching.  There¬ 
fore,  one  of  the  functions  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  all  levels  is  to  see  that  a  stud¬ 
ent  gains  e.xperiences  in  the  two 
aspects  of  his  growth  concurrently. 

PNposnre  of  young  people  who  con¬ 
ceivably  may  be  potential  teachers  to 
an  understanding  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  becomes  obligatory  early  in 
their  formal  education.  During  second¬ 
ary  school,  or  even  during  elementary 
school,  is  none  too  soon.  It  must  not 
be  assumed  that  because  a  student 
has  observed  in  his  eleven  or  twelve 
years  something  of  the  nature'  of 
teaching  that  he  automatically  will 
seek  to  appraise  his  abilities  and  in¬ 
terests  in  light  of  the  reepiirements 
and  opportunities  offered  by  teaching. 

High  school  teachers  and  counselors 
are  in  a  strategic  persition  to  liclp 
youngsters  appraise  their  abilities.  In 
fact,  no  other  group  in  all  society 
is  so  favorably  situated  in  regard  to 
teacher  recruitment.  High  school 
teachers  are  in  daily  contact  with  a 
student  at  the  period  in  the  student’s 
development  when  his  interest  and 
curiosity  are  at  their  highest  point  for 
selecting  a  career.  I’urthermore,  as  a 
member  of  the  teaching  profession, 
the  high  school  teacher  is  able  to  focus 
attention  on  the  teaching  profession 
more  intently  than  on  any  other  pro¬ 
fession. 

Teacher  recruitment  is  not  selling 


a  youth  on  the  merits  of  the  teaching 
profession;  it  is  not  persuading  a  youth 
to  become  a  teacher.  Teacher  recruit¬ 
ment  is  a  professional  service  that 
involves,  on  the  one  hand,  leading  a 
student  to  discover  and  interpret  both 
his  ability  and  his  adaptability  to  a 
teaching  career,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  helping  that  student  to  learn 
about  teaching  as  a  profession— its 
requirements  and  demands,  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  limitations,  and  its  op¬ 
portunities  to  be  of  professional  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  motivated  wholly  by  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  aid  the  student  in 
choosing  the  right  career.  The  life  and 
welfare  of  the  student— not  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  student  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  teacher  education— is  of  first 
importance. 

A  first-rate  program  for  business- 
teacher  recruitment  involves  close 
relations  between  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  and  college  business  edu¬ 
cators.  There  are  five  major  areas  of 
joint  responsibility; 

1.  To  compile  the  personal  and  tech¬ 
nical  qualifications  that  may  be 
used  by  students  and  counselors  in 
the  career-exploring  process. 
(These  statements  should  be  in 
sufficient  detail  to  enable  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  evaluate  his  present  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  and  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  likelihood  of  developing 
others  through  teacher  education.) 

2.  To  determine  educational  needs  for 
business  teachers  in:  general  educa¬ 
tion;  economic  and  business  admin¬ 
istration;  office,  distributive,  and 
managerial  skills;  and  professional 
education. 

(It  is  difficult  to  select  a  pro- 
fes.sion  that  best  fits  one’s  abili¬ 
ties  and  interests,  unless  one  knows 
the  component  parts  vital  to  the 
prr'paration  for  and  entrance  into 
a  profession.) 

3.  To  set  forth  the  professional  facets 
of  business  teaching— its  nature, 
limitations,  advantages,  rewards 
(both  psychological  and  mone¬ 
tary),  and  opportunities  (both  per¬ 
sonal  and  public). 


(Information  pertaining  to  the 
professional  nature  of  business 
teaching  is  of  first  importance  to 
both  high  school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  exploring  business 
teaching  as  a  possible  career.) 

4.  To  disseminate  information  of  a 
nonpromotional  nature  that  will 
aid  in  the  selection  of  a  college  for 
business-teacher  preparation. 

(Such  information  may  concern 
the  program,  curriculum,  faculty, 
student  personnel  and  counseling 
services,  organizations  and  activi¬ 
ties,  social  .services,  costs  in  time 
and  money,  and  finally  an  honest 
interpretation  of  the  program  in  re¬ 
lation  to  personal  and  technical 
qualifications  that  are  eseential  to 
prospective  business  teachers.) 

5.  To  cosponsor  events  that  will  aid 
students  in  understanding  the  real 
nature  of  business  teaching. 

(Such  programs  might  include 
a  business-teacher  club  in  the  Fu¬ 
ture  Teachers  of  America,  visits 
to  business-teacher  colleges,  and 
ptiblication  of  a  business-teacher 
newsletter. ) 

Students  at  both  high  school  and 
college  levels  should  be  reminded 
that  teaching  is  an  honorable,  highly 
respected,  and  esteemed  profession. 
Teachers  are  community  leaders.  They 
are  respected  by  parents,  students, 
businessmen,  and  professional  men.  A 
teacher  should  hold  his  head  high 
with  pride.  If  he  thinks  well  of  his 
profession,  others  will  honor  it;  if 
he  derives  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
from  it,  his  pleasure  will  be  radiated. 
Such  an  attitude  is  quickly  sensed  by 
students  who  may  be  interested  in 
business  teaching  as  a  profession. 

To  summarize  then,  business- 
teacher  recruitment  will  be  stimulated 
by  ( 1 )  providing  more  complete  in¬ 
formation  for  the  guidance  of  high 
school  youth,  (2)  making  colleges 
alert  to  the  need  for  co-operation  with 
high  schools  in  providing  such  guid¬ 
ance,  and  (3)  encouraging  all  teachers 
to  .show  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
teaching. 


JUNK,  19.57 
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Th.e  Extent 


of  the  Shortage 


Note:  M  ticli  of  the  material  on  icltich 
this  section  is  based  is  extraeted  from 
"The  1957  Teacher  Supply  and  De¬ 
mand  Heport"  in  the  March,  1957, 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education.  We 
recommend  the  report  highly;  it  is 
a  very  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
overall  teacher  supply  situation. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  “Is 
there  a  business-teacher  short¬ 
age?”  must  be:  Yes.  A  corollary  ques¬ 
tion  suggests  itself-“Are  potential 
business  students  being  sidetracked  be¬ 
cause  of  the  teacher  shortage?”  The 
answer  to  this  one  is:  No.  Somehow, 
practically  all  our  schools  are  manag¬ 
ing  to  “make  do”  with  what  they  have 
rather  than  drop  courses. 

Our  survey  of  state  officials  (sum¬ 
marized  in  Table  1 )  shows  that  their 
opinions  on  the  extent  of  the  shortage 
vary  considerably,  but  their  corres¬ 
pondence  indicated  pretty  clearly  that, 
although  the  shortage  is  serious,  it  is 
not  yet  critical.  Again  and  again  our 
correspondents  told  us  that  the  crisis 
in  their  individual  states  was  being 
met  in  one  way  or  another;  enough 
teachers  were  being  hired  to  keep 
business  programs  going. 

What  makes  most  state  and  local  ad¬ 
ministrators  want  to  throw  up  their 
hands  is  the  lack  of  choice.  They  have 
to  take  what  they  can  get,  not  only 
in  terms  of  experience,  but  also  in 
terms  of  qualifications.  One  result  is 
an  increasing  number  of  teachers  who 
are  low  in  credits— .sometimes  in  sub¬ 
ject-matter  courses,  sometimes  in 
teaching  courses.  They  are  not  all  poor 
teachers,  by  any  means,  as  manv  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  qtiick  to  admit.  At 


the  same  time,  il  is  only  natural  that 
they  are  expected  to  fill  in  the  credit 
gaps  before  they  can  be  taken  off  the 
“temporary”  list  and  become  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
teacher  with  a  pcrmaiu'iit  certificate. 

As  a  glance  at  Table  1  will  suggest, 
complete  information  on  the  mimlHa 
of  high  sch(K)l  business  teachers  in 
this  country  is  not  to  be  had.  .\bout 
two-thirds  of  the  states  know,  ('ithcr 
exactly  or  approximately,  how  manv 
business  teachers  they  have;  three 
others— Teimsylvania,  C^alifornia,  and 
Georgia— are  in  the  process  of  finding 
(Hit;  and  the  rest  have  tlu*  source  ma¬ 
terial  in  which  the  information  is  <‘m- 
bedded  but  lack  the  time  and  re¬ 
sources  to  pull  out  and  tabulate  the 
statistics  (assuming  that  they  have  the 
inclination).  It  is  only  lair  to  add  that 
it  is  frustrating  for  a  state  ed\ication 
department  to  Irv  to  keej)  an  tip-to- 
date  record  of  an  area  in  which 
changes  occur  not  only  from  one  .se¬ 
mester  to  another,  but  even  in  the 
covirse  of  a  semester. 

How  Do  Vie  Slainl? 

Trying  to  determuie  general  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  of  shortage  is  not  only 
difficult— it  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
pointless,  partlv  because  teachers  are 
more  willing  to  move  around  the 
country  than  tliey  used  to  be.  In  tlu* 
last  analysis,  special  local  factors  are 
most  frequently  responsible  for  success 
or  failure  in  filling  vacancies.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  typical  situation:  A  .school 
with  a  good  salary  schedule  and  no- 
toriou.sly  hard-to-get-along-with  ad¬ 
ministrators  may  find  that  an  ab¬ 


normally  high  Icachcr-Uunov  r  rate 
is  a  constant  plague;  at  the  same  time, 
another  school  only  a  few  miles  away 
may  have  administrators  who  inspire 
enough  respect  and  devotion  to  offset 
the  drawbacks  of  relatixely  modest 
salary  offerings.  Many  other  local  fac¬ 
tors  could  be  cited.  Later  sections  of 
tliis  report  will  dkscus.s  some  of  them. 

Can  we  learn  anything  about  areas 
of  shortage  by  comparing  the  number 
of  business-education  graduates  that  a 
specific  state  turns  out  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  busine.s.s  teachers  it  employs? 

Let’s  take  New  Jersey,  for  <*xam- 
ple.  Table  1  shows  that  New  Jersey 
ranks  fairly  high  in  total  number  of 
business  teachers  employed,  but  Table 
2  shows  that  the  same  state  scores 
much  lower  in  business  graduates  pro¬ 
duced.  Significantly,  New  Jersey  is 
having  more  trouble  than  most  states 
in  filling  teaching  vacancies— and  il 
would  probably  have  a  lot  more 
trouble  if  a  neighboring  state,  Penn- 
.sylvania,  didn’t  turn  out  more  gradu¬ 
ates  than  it  required  to  fill  its  own 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  Texas, 
which  lias  a  business-teacher  force  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  size  as  New 
Jersey’s,  produces  many  more  (pialified 
graduates  than  New  Jersey  does  (more 
than  eight  times  as  many  this  year)  — 
and  Texas  claims  that  its  supply  is  in¬ 
adequate.  Some  other  figures  are 
equally  deceptive. 

In  many  cases,  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Tables  1  and  2  will  show  that 
a  state’s  rank  in  output  of  qualified 
graduates  is  in  line  with  its  rank  in 
employment  of  teachers;  but  this 
does  not  happen  often  enough  to  jus¬ 
tify  an  assertion  that  there  is  a  direct 
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Table  1 

PRESENT  NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  TEACHERS  AND  STATUS  OF  TEACHER  SUPPLY 
(Based  on  BEW  survey  o<  state  officials;  partial  or  complete  information  from  37  states  and  Puerto  Rico) 


STATE 

TEACHERS  OF 

BUS.  SUBS. 

TEACHERS  OF 

BUS.  SUBS.  ONLY 

STATUS  OF  TEACHER  SUPPLY 

ARIZONA 

232 

About  150 

An  estimated  30  to  40  teachers  needed  each  year 

CALIFORNIA 

540  authorized  under  special 
Bus.  Ed.  Credential,  inde¬ 
terminate  no.  under  other 
credentials 

Nearly  50  per  cent  come  from  out  of  state 

COLORADO 

Adequate  supply  available  within  state 

CONNECTICUT 

52b 

At  least  98 
per  cent 

Adequate  as  result  of  some  out-of-state  recruitment; 
serious  difficulty  next  year  is  foreseen 

DELAWARE 

About  100 

LJearly  all 

About  10  new  teachers  a  year  needed 

FLORIDA 

450 

Adequate  thanLs  to  extensive  empL.yment  of  out-of- 
state  people 

GEORGIA 

550 

400 

Shortage  of  50  to  100  teachers 

IDAHO 

248 

T  14 

Acute  shortage  of  sec.  science  teachers 

ILLINOIS 

About  1800 

Almost  all 

Generally  adequate;  shortage  of  D.E.  teacher-co¬ 
ordinators  and  teachers  of  office  occupations 

IOWA 

1  100  (estimated) 

660  (estimated) 

Nine  jobs  for  each  graduate,  but  use  of  other  re¬ 
sources  for  personnel  has  eased  the  situation 

KANSAS 

Increasing  shortage 

KENTUCKY 

658 

Majority 

LOUISIANA 

565 

Adequate 

MARYLAND 

437 

Adequate,  but  cannot  be  selective 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1013 

890 

Adequate 

MICHIGAN 

About  2500 

About  2250 

Definite  shortage 

MINNESOTA 

1019 

769 

Need  about  100  teachers  qualified  to  teach  bas.  bus. 

MISSISSIPPI 

504 

244 

Adequate;  in  1956,  125  college  graduates  qualified 
in  field,  and  only  52  add.  bus.  tchrs.  were  employed 
last  fall 

MONTANA 

257 

About  160 

Quite  inadequate 

NEVADA 

67 

46 

Adequate  but  tight 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

186  (1955-56) 

NEW  JERSEY 

1410 

1  KO 

Inadequate:  at  least  150  more  needed  in  near  future 

NEW  YORK 

3666 

Adequate;  number  hired  from  out  of  state  increasing 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

About  800 

About  400 

At  least  100  more  could  be  employed 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

455 

88 

Great  shortage 

OHIO 

1400 

Inadequate 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Last  year  331  state  graduates  qualified  in  field:  144 
now  teaching  in  state,  50  outside.  Last  year  total  of 
205  new  teachers  hired 

PUERTO  RICO 

88 

88 

Inadequate.  Half  of  present  teachers  not  sufficiently 
trained.  25  qualified  teachers  needed  in  addition 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Adequate 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

460 

100 

25  to  50  teachers  needed 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

293 

75 

Inadequate 

TENNESSEE 

Inadequate 

TEXAS 

1423 

1  140 

Inadequate 

VIRGINIA 

798 

673 

WASHINGTON 

554 

502  (major  assign.) 
52  (minor  assign.) 

Inadequate:  62  new  assignments  in  1956,  39  from 
state;  21  tchrs.  with  emergency  credentials 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

480  (Est.) 

360  (Est.) 

Shortage  of  about  40  teachers 

WISCONSIN 

706 

581 

Shortage  is  serious 

WYOMING 

121 

83 

Adequate;  increased  enrollments  require  five  new 

ieachers  a  year;  turnover  of  about. .25  a  year 
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Table  2 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  COMPLETING 
STATE  CERTIFICATE  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHING  (MAJOR) 

Extracted  From  the  March,  1957  issue  of 
The  Journal  of  Teacher  education 


■  State 

1957 

1956 

Alabama 

145 

94 

Alaska 

— 

— 

Arizona 

21 

24 

Arkansas 

130 

97 

California 

272 

313 

Colorado 

109 

124 

Connecticut 

23 

28 

Delaware 

2 

2 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

1 

8 

Florida 

83 

75 

Georgia 

52 

75 

Hawaii 

5 

2 

Idaho 

19 

35 

Illinois 

353 

285 

Indiana 

156 

186 

Iowa 

1 10 

96 

Kansas 

99 

1 10 

Kentucky 

132 

139 

Louisiana 

198 

158 

Maine 

10 

26 

Maryland 

12 

18 

Massachusetts 

1 10 

99 

Michigan 

199 

152 

Minnesota 

171 

1  19 

Mississippi 

157 

147 

Missouri 

121 

126 

Montana 

35 

30 

Nebraska 

72 

79 

Nevada 

— 

5 

New  Hampshire 

2 

8 

New  Jersey 

86 

99 

New  Mexico 

52 

40 

New  York 

385 

317 

North  Carolina 

338 

270 

North  Dakota 

54 

45 

Ohio 

198 

185 

Oklahoma 

190 

213 

Oregon 

45 

35 

Pennsylvania 

398 

335 

Puerto  Rico 

6 

4 

Rhode  Island 

20 

19 

South  Carolina 

115 

108 

South  Dakota 

45 

34 

Tennessee 

210 

182 

Texas 

722 

549 

Utah 

56 

50 

Vermont 

5 

6 

Virginia 

129 

128 

Washington 

72 

39 

West  Virginia 

87 

78 

Wisconsin 

94 

1  1  1 

Wyoming 

12 

6 

6118 

5494 

(NOTE;  1957  fig 

ures  will  be 

affected  by 

deaths,  dropouts, 

failures,  and 

incomplete 

accounting.  1956 

figures  are 

final.) 
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relalionsliip  between  the  two  factors. 
Moreover,  it  we  take  the  generally 
accepted  figure  of  8  per  cent  annual 
turnover  in  teaching  and  apply  it  to 
the  individual  state  husiuess-teacher 
employment  totals,  we  can  see  that 
there  is  hardly  ever  any  relationship 
between  the  number  of  new  teachers 
recpiirt'd  by  normal  turnover  and  the 
number  of  ({ualifii'd  new  teaching 
eandidates  graduated  in  the  state's. 
Actually,  there  is  reason  to  Ix'lieve 
that  teacher  turnover  in  the  business- 
education  field  is  well  over  the  aver¬ 
age  8  per  cent  for  all  subject  fields; 
but  whatever  figure  you  apply,  the 
relationship  we’ve  been  talking  about 
is  vague. 

And  there  is  still  another  compli¬ 
cating  factor— one  that  constitutes  the 
biggest  single  obstacle  in  teacher  re¬ 
cruitment.  The  fact  is  that,  even  if  a 
state  does'  produce  the  c'xaet  numbc'r 
of  graduates  nec-essary  to  replace 
teachers  lost  to  the  field,  it  can’t  count 
on  hiring  them.  A  great  many  of 
them  will  not  go  into  teaching. 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  revealed  (in  its  JounuiJ  of  Teacher 
Education,  March,  1957)  that,  of  all 
graduates  of  the  class  of  1956  who 
prepared  for  teaching,  onl>  63.2  per 
cent  have  actually  entered  the  field 
(60.1  per  cent  of  the  men  and  66.7 
per  cent  of  the  women).  In  our  own 
area,  the  situation  is  even  w'orse.  Only 
56.2  per  cent  of  (jualified  business 
teachers  in  the  class  of  ’56  enterc'd  the 
teaching  ranks  last  fall— 54.7  per  cent 
of  the  men,  57  per  cent  of  the  women. 
Apparently  this  is  not  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  phenomenon,  bc'cause  the  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  year  before  was  almost 
identical— 56.7  per  cent,  consisting  of 
48.8  per  cent  of  the  men  (less  than 
half!)  and  60.7  per  cent  of  the  women. 

Some  business  graduates  fail  to  go 
into  teaching  for  the  .same  reasons 
that  apply  in  other  subject  areas— they 
are  continuing  full-time  formal  study, 
are  serving  their  turn  in  the  armed 
forces,  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
find  a  teaching  position,  or  (in  the  case 
of  the  women)  they  are  full-time 
homemakers.  But  business  education 
has  lost  more  prospective  teachers  to 
nonteaching  employment  than  has  any 
other  field  except  journalism.  It  also 
ranks  highest  (with  the  exception  of 


male  industrial-arts  gratluates)  in  those 
who  are  actively  seeking  nonteaebing 
jobs,  but  have  not  yet  found  them. 

The  full  force  of  what  is  happening 
strikes  home  when  we  examine  Table 
3,  which  covers  last  September’s  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  in  37  states,  three 
territories,  and  the  Distriet  of  t:olum- 
bia.  Tbe  “Total  Demand”  eolumn 
shows  tbe  number  of  positions  filled 
last  September  by  people  uho  tcerc 
not  engaged  in  teaching  the  year  be¬ 
fore;  it  exeludes  teachers  who  sliifted 
from  one  teaching  position  to  another. 
The  last  column,  which  is  identical 
.  with  the  last  column  of  Table  2  except 
that  it  does  not  include  all  states, 
shows  how  many  graduates  of  the 
class  of  1956  were  theoretically  avail¬ 
able  to  fill  the  demand.  Tlie  totals  of 
the  last  two  eoluinns  indicate  that, 
nationally,  3,810  graduates  were 
available  for  2,533  positions. 

In  other  words,  there  were  plenty 
of  business-education  graduates  to 
take  care  of  vacancies.  BUT— apply 
the  figure  (already  (quoted)  of  56.2 
per  cent  who  actiudhy  u:ent  into  teach¬ 
ing,  and  it  turns  out  that  only  2,141 
graduates  were  available  to  fill  the 
2,533  positions.  The  other  392  jobs 
were  taken  by  people  who  may  have 
taught  earlier  but  not  in  19.55-56,  and 
by  others  who  were  not  fully  (jualiHed 
to  teach. 

Table  3  is  worth  noting  in  other 
respects.  First,  it  gives  some  indica¬ 
tion  as  to  which  states  offer  positions 
in  which  a  teacher  is  likely  to  teach 
business  subjects  e.xclusively,  and 
which  states  most  often  exix'ct  their 
business  teachers  to  take  on  other 
minor  assignments  as  well.  Second,  it 
show's  where  vacancies  open  to  new' 
teachers  are  likely  to  oex-ur  most  often. 
Third,  it  is  as  good  an  indicator  of 
broad  areas  of  shortage  as  we  have. 

The  Prospect  B<*f«re  Us 

A  great  many  people  in  business 
education  are  looking  for  a  good,  re¬ 
liable  crystal  ball.  Unfortunately,  we 
can  offer  only  a  cloudy  one.  We’d 
like  to  know  just  how  many  business 
teachers  will  be  needed,  say,  five 
years  from  now;  but  there’s  no  w'ay 
to  know  with  c'ertainty. 

As  Ray  C.  Maul,  assistant  director 
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<»1  tin-  Rescart'li  Division,  National 
Kclucation  Association,  says  (in  the 
Phi  Delta  Kappan,  February,  1957), 
all  the  e(jnipinent  we  need  to  fore¬ 
east  the  niiinher  of  students  in  jjrade 
one  in  1902  through  ^rade  six  in  1907, 
is  the  nuinher  of  children  horn  last 


year  and  a  lile-insuranee  mortality 
table,  because  cleinentary-sehool  at¬ 
tendance  is  compulsory.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  high  school  and  college 
level,  we  run  up  against  variable  fac¬ 
tors.  As  Doctor  Maul  points  out,  the 
holding  power  of  the  high  school  is 


steadily  growing,  but  we  still  carry 
through  only  about  55  per  cent  of  high 
school  students  to  graduation.  How 
can  we  tell  what  per  cent  of  the  four 
million  children  born  last  year  will  be 
high  school  seniors  in  1973?  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  increasingly  conscious  of  the  need 
to  provide  more  and  better  education 
for  its  children  and  is  increasingly  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  support  them  while  they 
are  getting  that  education.  We  are 
likely  to  find  high  school  and  college 
graduates  growing  not  only  in  num¬ 
bers  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  total 
seliof)!  population. 

By  comparing  the  low  birth  rate  of 
the  193()’s  with  the  great  influx  of 
war  and  postwar  babies,  we  can  see 
that,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  teachers  is  going  to  lag  far  be¬ 
hind  the  supply  of  students  on  all 
lev(*ls— elementarv,  high  school,  and 
college— unless  there  is  a  drastic  rise 
in  the  number  of  teachers.  We  can 
take  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
the  over-all  teacher  supply  is  on  the 
upgrade  and  that  business  education 
is  getting  its  share.  From  a  record 
high  of  7,235  business  graduates  in 
1950,  there  was  a  slide  to  4,076  by 
1953;  but  then  the  tide  turned.  Even 
after  w'e  have  allow'ed  for  the  drop- 
otits,  failures,  etc.,  we  should  see 
something  like  6000  business  gradu¬ 
ates  this  vear.  .\nother  two  years  may 
see  us  pass  the  1950  peak.  But  that 
avalanche  of  post- 1940  babies  has 
already  descended  on  our  high 
schools  and  will  become  more  and 
more  massive,  making  our  modest 
gains  in  the  teaching  ranks  look  pale. 

We  could  pile  on  more  facts  and 
statistics,  but  they  would  only  serve 
to  reinforce  what  is  already  clear.  The 
main  issues  are  unmistakable.  The 
American  ideal  demands  that  every 
]iossible  step  be  taken  to  give  each 
student  the  kind  of  education  he 
wants  and  deserves.  The  business  com- 
munitv  demands  more  office  workers. 
The  busiiK'ss  educator  who  is  a  real 
“professional”  wants  to  see  his  profes¬ 
sion  live  up  to  its  responsibilities.  If 
we’re  not  going  to  resign  ourselves 
to  overcrowding— with  its  residtant 
half-day  shifts  of  students,  cutbacks 
in  subject  offerings,  and  heavy  work 
loads— we  must  somehow  find  more 
teachers. 
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NUMBER  OF  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 
WHO  DID  NOT  TEACH  LAST  YEAR 


(37 

states,  3  territories. 

and  District  of 

Columbia) 

Extracted 

from  The  Journal  of 

Teacher  Education,  March,  1957 

Bus.  Subj. 

Bus.  Subj.  & 

Total 

Total 

State 

Only 

Minor  Assign. 

Demand 

New  Supply 

Alabama 

49 

17 

66 

94 

Alaska 

2 

None 

2 

None 

Arizona 

15 

6 

21 

24 

Arkansas 

35 

27 

62 

97 

Colorado 

25 

7 

32 

124 

Connecticut 

35 

1 

36 

28 

Delaware 

1 

5 

6 

2 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

2 

1 

3 

8 

Hawaii 

5 

— 

5 

2 

Illinois 

75 

57 

132 

285 

Indiana 

80 

55 

135 

186 

Kansas 

98 

18 

116 

no 

Kentucky 

76 

4 

80 

139 

Maine 

31 

1 

32 

26 

Maryland 

39 

5 

44 

18 

Minnesota 

56 

13 

69 

1 19 

Mississippi 

66 

— 

66 

147 

Missouri 

144 

17 

161 

126 

Montana 

13 

6 

19 

30 

Nebraska 

42 

30 

72 

79 

Nevada 

8 

2 

10 

5 

New  Hampshire 

20 

4 

24 

8 

New  Jersey 

123 

— 

123 

99 

New  Mexico 

14 

9 

23 

40 

North  Carolina 

132 

28 

160 

270 

North  Dakota 

7 

34 

41 

45 

Ohio 

207 

7 

214 

185 

Oklahoma 

70 

22 

92 

213 

Oregon 

32 

17 

49 

35 

Puerto  Rico 

8 

— 

8 

4 

South  Carolina 

38 

19 

57 

108 

South  Dakota 

19 

5 

24 

34 

Tennessee 

24 

14 

38 

182 

Texas 

181 

— 

181 

549 

Utah 

17 

7 

24 

50 

Vermont 

8 

4 

12 

6 

Virginia 

118 

6 

124 

128 

Washington 

42 

20 

62 

39 

West  Virginia 

36 

5 

41 

78 

Wisconsin 

66 

13 

79 

III 

Wyoming 

15 

3 

18 

6 

2533 

3810 

(NOTE;  Where  blanks  appear  in  the  third  column,  it  was  not  possible  to  identify  minor 
teaching  assignments  of  new  business  teachers.) 
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What  the  High  School 


PRACTICALLY  all  the  contributors 
to  this  report  agree  that  teachers 
in  the  classrooms  are  the  key  people 
in  recruiting  new  personnel.  Estelle 
Popham  says,  “If  we  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  can’t  recruit,  who  can?”  Many 
feel  that  the  high  school  business 
teacher  is  the  pivot  on  which  the 
future  of  the  profession  turns.  As  one 
might  expect,  not  all  educators  agree 
on  the  approach  that  the  teacher 
should  take.  Some  of  the  areas  of 
disagreement  will  be  taken  up  later 
in  this  report.  But  eveiy'one  affirms 
wholeheartedly  that  it  is  up  to  the 
teacher  to  set  a  good  example. 

Setting  an  Example 

As  Bernard  Shilt  reminds  us,  “Ex¬ 
ample  is  far  more  effective  than  pre¬ 
cept.”  In  practice,  this  involves  (1) 


being  enthusiastic  about  teaching  in 
the  course  of  classroom  activity,  and 
(2)  maintaining  a  constructive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  profession  outside  the 
the  classroom.  Enthusiasm  is  condu¬ 
cive  to  emulation.  In  fact,  George 
C’ooper  believes  that  it  can  start  a 
chain  reaction: 

“Many  are  the  stories  that  could 
be  told  of  young  persons  who  have 
studied  business  courses  under  enthu¬ 
siastic,  alert,  capable  teaclu'rs  who 
have  encouraged  them  to  continue 
their  education  through  the  collegiate 
years;  and  they  in  turn  have  gone 
out  to  become  enthusiastic,  alert, 
capable  business  teachers  worthy  of 
emulation.  Thus  the  circle  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  repeated,  resulting  in  an 
ever-enlarging  number  of  well-equip¬ 
ped  business  teachers.  I  can  trace  a 
number  of  the  students  in  my  current 


Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Sub¬ 
jects  class  who  are  there  largely 
through  the  personal  interest  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  some  specific  high 
school  business  teacher.” 

.\n  anecdote  by  Ilnlda  Erath  vivid¬ 
ly  illustrates  the  same  point: 

“A  teacher  was  walking  across  the 
campus  with  one  of  her  students,  a 
senior  majoring  in  secretarial  science, 
and  tlu'y  were  talking  about  an  em¬ 
ployment  interview.  Much  to  the 
teacher’s  surprise,  the  student  said 
that  she  wanted  to  go  to  graduate 
school  and  prepare  for  a  teaching 
position.  The  teacher,  interested  in 
knowing  how  this  change  had  come 
about,  asked,  “W’hy?  ”  “Well,  I’ve  been 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking  lately,  and 
all  of  you”  (naming  some  of  the  facul¬ 
ty)  “seem  so  happy  in  your  work 
and  seem  to  get  so  much  out  of  it. 
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Teaclier  Can  Do 


Don't  overlook  opportunities  for  conferences  with  .students 


I’ve  decided  tliat’s  w  hat  I’d  like  to  do. 
too— tc'ach.” 

Herman  hhiterline  insists  on  a  con¬ 
structive  attitude  toward  teaching; 

“Avoid  nejiative  attitudes  in  state¬ 
ments  about  the  teacliiuK  profession, 
rhe  professional  educator  is  m‘V<-r 
apolojjetic  about  his  |)rofession,  nor 
is  he  critical  of  it  or  of  school  policies, 
at  least  when  sjn'akiui'  to  jH-ople 
outside  the  profession.  \o  profession 
C'aii  be  enhanced  if  it  is  publicly  crti- 
ci'/a’d  by  those  who  are  en)^a>ied  iu  it.  ” 

Thomas  Martin  ^ets  down  to  ca>es: 

“Other  professions  have  little  or 
no  difficulty  iu  rc'cruitinj'  new’  mem¬ 
bers.  'ibis  is  due  iu  lar^e  part,  I 
bc'lieve,  to  pridi*  of  profc'ssion.  I  am 
not  certain  that  all  business  teachers 
are  proud  of  the  inofession  of  which 
they  are  a  iiart.  Wi*  cannot  expect 
individuals  who  are  not  jiroud  of  tlie 
work  they  are  doiiiii  to  eucourape 
their  .students  to  choosi*  teachinp  as  a 
can'er.” 

And  K.  McOill  sums  it  up; 

“W’e  are  our  own  jniblic-relations 
agents  by  what  wc*  say  and  what  we 
do,  and  wt*  are  often  our  own  worst 
sales  represc'iitatives.’’ 

Josejih  Specht  and  Herman  Enter¬ 
line  point  out  another  aspect  of  a 
constructive  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
fc'ssioii:  support  of  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  and  partic‘ipation  iu  their 
activities. 

Sperifie  .\ppr«KU*li«‘s 

There  is  a  .strong  feeling  among  our 
contributors  that  the  best  way  to 
assure  a  continuing  supply  of  busine.ss 
teachers  is  generally  to  I'uc'ourage  en¬ 
trance'  into  the*  field  of  teaching.  Hul- 
da  Erath,  expressing  a  point  of  view 
that  is  widely  he*ld,  says; 


“.  .  .  It  is  very  likely  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  first  makes  a  choice  of  the 
profession  of  teaching  and  then  de¬ 
termines  the  subject  matter  in  which 
he  will  specialize.  Therefore  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  consider  recruit¬ 
ment  of  business  teaclu'rs  without 
giving  coiisidcratioii  to  tht'  recniitment 
of  (ill  teachers.” 

Theodore  Woodward  adds: 
“Business  education  is  an  integral 
jiart  of  education;  therefore,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  education  are  our  problems. 
In  a  democratic  society,  co-operation 
is  a  fundameul;il  principal.” 

Otlu'is  belie\('  that  an  effort  on  the 
p;uf  of  husincss  teachers  to  ri'cruit 
more  business  teachers  is  legitimate. 
,\t  any  rate,  here  is  a  list  of  recruit¬ 


ment  methods  that  classroom  teachers 
should  consider.  Some  of  them  relate 
to  recniitment  iu  general,  some  to 
recruitment  of  business  teachers  in 
particular.  Some  have  proved  their 
effectiveness;  others  have  either  been 
neglected  or  have  not  lent  themselves 
('asily  to  measurement  in  terms  of 
effectiveness. 

1 .  Hold  personal  conferences 
with  students.  Robert  Finch,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Cincinnati  .school  system, 
says: 

“Like  many  school  systems,  we  point 
with  pride  to  several  of  our  best 
business  tcacbers  who  were  business 
students  in  our  high  schools.  They 
became  business  teachers  because  of 
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a  few  of  their  teachers  who  took  the 
time  to  interest  and  encourage  them 
in  a  teaching  career.” 

■And  Helen  Keily  adds: 

“The  idea  of  every  classroom  busi¬ 
ness  teacher’s  interesting  in  a  personal 
way  one  prospective  teacher  from 
her  classes  is  excellent.  Perhaps  all 
business  teachers  could  be  alerted  to 
‘replenish  the  store— eaeh  year  one 
more.’  ” 

One  of  the  most  obvious  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  such  encouragemetit  is  a 
personal  conference  with  a  student, 
in  the  words  of  Wayne  House: 

“Business  teachers  find  many  occa¬ 
sions  for  holding  individual  confer¬ 
ences  with  students  concerning  their 
daily  progress  in  class.  These  confer¬ 
ences  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  discussing  careers  with  students.” 

As  many  of  our  contributors  point 
out,  conferences  permit  teachers  to  be 
specific  in  pointing  out  such  advan¬ 
tages  of  teaching  as  ( 1 )  the  public’s 
increasing  acceptance— gradual,  to  be 
sure— of  the  need  for  higher  salaries 


for  teachers;  (2)  possibilities  for  pro¬ 
motions,  with  accompanying  rewards 
—financial  and  otherwise;  (3)  tenure; 
(4)  retirement  benefits;  (5)  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  influence  young  people 
at  an  impi)rtant  stage  of  their  grov\  th; 
and  (6)  last  but  not  least,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  preparing  students  for  careers, 
thus  providing  a  concrete  service. 

The  immediacy  of  the  service  pro¬ 
vided  by  business  teachers  in  particu¬ 
lar-equipping  students  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  right  after  graduation— is,  of 
course,  a  strong  point  in  business 
education’s  favor.  As  Katharine  \’an 
Buskirk  comments,  “The  skills  we 
teach  are  necessar\-  to  ‘make  the 
wheels  go  round’  in  every  community 
in  the  land.”  She  brings  out  another 
point  often  highlighted  when  she  says: 

“In  virtualb'  every  ca.se,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  enrolled  in  a  business  class 
because  he  wants  to  be  there— not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  rerpiired  to  be  there. 
Therefore  his  incentives  are  self-made, 
and  the  teacher’s  problems  of  motiva¬ 
tion  and  discipline  are  negligible.” 


2.  Confer  with  parents.  In  a 

case  where  a  teacher  thinks  that  a 
student  shows  an  inclination  in  favor 
of  teaching,  John  Whitcraft  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Viall  feel  that  “if  (the  teacher) 
makes  a  special  effort  to  visit  with 
the  parents  of  this  student  in  order 
to  explain  that  there  is,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  a  shortage  of  (pialiBed 
business  teachers,  and  that  things  are 
looking  up  for  the  teaching  profession 
as  a  whole,  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  more  promising  young  people 
can’t  be  attracted  to  business  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  career.”  It  is  often  true  that  it 
simply  does  not  occur  to  parents  to 
investigate  the  potentialities  of  teach- 
ing. 

3.  Encourage  college  attend¬ 
ance.  As  Wayne  House  says:  “Edu¬ 
cation  in  general,  as  well  as  business 
education,  will  attract  a  fair  share 
of  college  freshmen  if  only  we  can 
interest  high  school  students  in  going 
to  college.” 

The  question  of  college  attendance 
involves  a  point,  often  overlooked  by 
high  school  teachers,  that  is  vital 
to  the  whole  business-teacher-recruit¬ 
ment  program— the  matter  of  credits 
for  college  entrance.  It  often  happens 
that  a  high  school  business  graduate 
wants  to  go  to  college,  but  finds  that 
he  doesn’t  have  the  recpiisite  credits 
in,  for  instance,  science  or  a  foreign 
language.  He  may  be  acceptable  to 
some  colleges,  hnt  not  to  the  one 
he  wants  to  attend.  For  this  reason, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  .said  for 
taking  a  close  look  at  the  members  of 
the  junior  ela.ss  in  high  school  business 
courses.  The  teacher  should  try  to 
determine  which  ones  are  likely  col¬ 
lege  material  and  be  sure  they  know 
what  credits  they’ll  need  in  order  to 
enter  the  college  of  their  choice. 
(Elsewhere  in  this  report,  Robert 
Finch  summarizes  what  steps  colleges 
can  take  to  make  students  aware  of 
their  reciuirements.) 

4.  Organize  clubs.  Such  clubs 
as  Future  Business  Leaders  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (sponsored  by  the  United  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association),  Future 
Teachers  of  America,  and  the  Cadet 
Teaching  Corps  provide  a  tailor-made 


Bulletin  boards  are  made  to  order  for  presenting 
students  with  information  on  leaching 
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1.  Hold  personal  conferences  with  students 
'2.  Confer  with  students’  parents 

3.  Encourage  college  attendance 

4.  Organize  business  clubs  and  teachers’  clubs 

5.  Bring  in  trainees,  teachers,  and  businessmen 

6.  Provide  students  with  information  on  teaching 

7.  Use  students  as  your  assistants 

8.  Arrange  visits  to  teacher-training  institutions  * 

9.  Take  students  along  to  conventions  ^ 

10.  Work  with  guidance  counselors,  administrators 


avenue  for  recruitment.  Througli 
FBLA  clubs  students  can,  as  James 
VN'liite  says,  “learn  the  fun  of  working 
together  as  a  group,  learn  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  develop  leadership  ability.” 
Members  of  FBL.\  clubs  are  always 
interested  in  career  opportunities,  and 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  advantages  of  business 
teaching.  FTA  clubs  are  often  not 
quite  so  popular  with  students,  who 
tend  to  congregate  more  on  the  basis 
of  subject-matter  interests  than  occu¬ 
pational  interests;  but  entlmsiastic  ad¬ 
visers  have  bt'en  known  to  work  won¬ 
ders  with  FT.A  groups.  The  cadet- 
teaching  program  will,  as  'I’heodore 
Fruehling  puts  it,  “(live  prospective 
teachers  a  ‘taste’  of  the  profession 
under  realistic  conditions.”  He  got*s 
on  to  say,  “The  Hammond  (Indiana) 
school  system  has  for  several  years 
promoted  a  program  by  which  up  to 
(>0  students  from  its  high  schools 
have  had  cadet  experience  daily  lor 
six  weeks.” 

The  work  of  the  South  (Jarolina 
h’BLA  chapter  shows  how  concretely 
this  club  can  aid  teacher  recruitment. 
'I'he  South  Carolina  chapter  lends 
up  to  $500  the  first  year,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  in  succeeding  years. 


to  selected  South  Carolina  high  school 
graduates  who  attend  college  and 
who  major  in  business  education.  Let 
Rita  Polk  Heape,  initiator  of  the 
project,  tell  you  about  it: 

“The  money  in  the  treasury  .  .  . 
comes  from  the  dues  of  50  cents  a 
year  that  w'e  receive  from  eacli 
member  ...  I  decided  the  best  thing 
to  do  with  our  surplus  money  was  to 
establish  a  State  FBLA  Scholarship 
Loan  Fund.  .  . 

“Five  years  ago,  we  .selected  (diaries 
(aiker,  Taylors,  South  (airolina,  who 
borrowed  $1700  from  ns  to  help  pay 
his  expenses  at  W'offord  College,  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  South  Carolina.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  with  honors  in  June,  1956.  He 
is  now  in  the  Army  for  two  years. 

“We  are  now  helping  onr  past  .state 
president  anil  regional  vice-president. 
Miss  Lynne  Mahaffey  of  (keenville, 
who  is  attending  the  University  of 
North  (.'arolina. 

“We  WDuld  like  to  be  able  to  help 
many  more  students  prepare  to  teach 
business  education,  but  if  they  de¬ 
cide  to  teach  other  subjects,  we  will 
not  feel  that  our  money  has  been 
loaned  in  vain.” 

i 

5.  Bring  in  speakers.  James 


Crews  is  conv'inced  that  some  good 
missionary  work  can  be  done  by  “en¬ 
couraging  business-teacher  trainees  to 
visit  their  higli  schools  and  talk  to 
students  in  business  classes,  both 
formally  and  informally,  about  the 
advantages  of  teaching  business  sub¬ 
jects.”  Many  other  contributors  agree; 
and  some  add  that  it-  is  a  good  idea 
to  bring  in  fir.st-year  teachers,  heads 
of  college  busine.ss  departments,  and 
businessmen  who  are  sympathetic  to 
the  teacher-recruitment  problem,  as 
speakers.  The  teacher  or  trainee  who 
once  sat  in  the  same  classroom  as  the 
students  to  whom  he  is  speaking  is 
especially  likely  to  command  attention. 

’  Speakers  can  be  very  effective  before 
club  groups,  too. 

6.  Provide  information  on 
teaching.  As  Wayne  Hou.se  .says, 
“Both  the  school  newspaper  and  class¬ 
room  bulletin  boards  provide  e.xcellent 
opportunities  for  publicizing  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  business  teaching.”  Posters 
such  as  those  published  by  Balance 
Sheet  and  Business  Teacher  (Sep- 
tember-October,  1955)  make  striking 
bulletin-board  materials,  Theodore 
Woodw’ard  points  out.  He  goes  on  to 
list  these  pamphlets  that  can  be  put 
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into  career-seoking  students’  hands: 
Business  Teaching  as  a  Career  (Delta 
Pi  Epsilon  and  Gregg),  Your  Career 
in  Teaching  (National  Association  of 
Manufacturers),  Invitation  to  Teach¬ 
ing  (National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards, 
NEA),  You  as  a  Business  Teacher 
(Alpha  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
Remington  Rand),  and  Let’s  Talk 
About  Teaching  (EBLA,  Pennsylvania 
State  University).  It  might  he  helpful 
to  watch  for  a  future  NABTE 
(formerly  NABTTI)  hnlletin  incor¬ 
porating  a  survey  by  P’rank  Lanham 
of  business-teacher-recruitment  mate¬ 
rials  that  have  been  used  by  NABTE 
member  schools;  it  will  include  an 
evaluation  of  their  effectiveness. 

Estelle  Popham  believes  that  one 
highly  effective  type  of  recruitment 
material  has  been  very  much  neglect¬ 
ed.  She  says,  “What  do  young  teachers 
really  feel  about  their  jobs?  Wliy  not 
collect  some  testimonials  and  use 
them?”  She  thinks,  too,  that  “teachers 
of  skill  subjects  don’t  use  library  ma¬ 
terials  sufficiently.  The  student  of 
t\pewriting  or  shorthand  is  never  s<‘nt 
to  the  library  for  guidance  data.” 

James  VV’hite  also  recommends  that 
the  teacher  encourage  brighter  stu¬ 
dents  to  read  such  publications  as 
Buslness  P'duc.vtion  World,  Business 
Teacher,  and  Today’s  Secretary. 

7.  Use  students  as  assistants. 

Estelle  Popham  says,  “As  director  of 
teacher  placement  for  about  nine 


hundred  beginning  teachers  a  year  at 
Hunter  College,  I  am  struck  by  the 
number  who  report  on  their  resumes 
what  led  them  into  teaching.  Usually 
it  is  .some  experience  in  teaching 
while  very  young— as  a  room  helper 
in  elementary  or  high  school,  as  a 
camp  counselor,  as  tutor  for  a  younger 
brother  or  sister,  and  so  on.  If  the 
high  schools  would  provide  some  oji- 
portunities  for  superior  students  to 
work  with  slower  bnsiness-edneation 
students,  much  might  be  accomplished 
in  recruitment.”  Inez  .Milering  makes 
the  same  point  and  goes  on  to  say, 
“Have  .students  assist  in  routine  duties 
of  the  classroom,  and  have  a  student 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  a  class 
when  it  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  to 
be  away  for  a  period  or  two.” 

Hnida  Erath  describes  a  specific 
case:  “There  is  the  high  school  st*nior 
who  seiA'ed  as  chairman  for  her 
shorthand  class  and  conducted  classes 
daily  when  no  substitute  was  available 
during  a  four-week  period;  and,  co¬ 
incidental  as  it  may  seem,  this  stu¬ 
dent  had  the  same  experience  in  her 
college  shorthand  class  a  year  or  so 
later.  Her  professional  career  toda\ 
is  that  of  a  business  teacher.”  Miss 
•Erath  also  notes  another  approach  to 
this  phase  of  recruitment: 

“Frank  is  preparing  for  a  teaching 
career  in  music.  When  asked  about 
the  beginning  of  his  interest  in  the 
profession,  he  tells  of  his  membership 
in  a  high  school  chapter  of  Future 
Teachers  of  America,  d'here  were 


weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  various  aspects  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession;  but  a  special  project 
of  the  chapter  was  providing  .sub¬ 
stitute  teachers  for  the  elementar\ 
grades— in  effect,  ‘whetting  the  appe¬ 
tite’  for  the  occupation.  Many  such 
opportunities  occur  in  every  school.” 

James  White  approves  of  assistant- 
teacher  assignments,  but  cautions  that 
they  should  not  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  drudgery. 

8.  Arrange  visits  to  teacher¬ 
training  institutions.  Students  who 
have  become  interested  in  teaching 
can  often  be  kept  interested  if  the 
teacher  takes  the  trouble  to  arrange 
visits  to  nearby  teachers  colleges. 
Wayne  House  mentions,  “Some  pre¬ 
planning  with  the  college  would  be 
necessary  to  insure  appropriate  con¬ 
ferences,  class  visits,  campus  tours, 
and  the  like.” 

9.  Take  students  to  conven¬ 
tions.  “High  school  teachers,”  says 
Wayne  House,  “should  make  a  special 
effort  to  bring  W'ith  them  to  ever\ 
conference  or  convention  they  attend 
one  or  mor(*  seniors  who  are  consider¬ 
ing  business  teaching  ;is  a  career. 
These  students  will  generate  tre- 
mendons  interest  in  business  teaching 
among  their  classin.ites  when  they 
return  to  school.” 

10.  Work  with  guidance  coun¬ 
selors  and  administrators.  Guid¬ 
ance  coun.selors  and  administrators  are 
interested  in  students’  careers,  but 
they  sometimes  neglect  to  devote  as 
much  attention  to  teaching  as  they 
do  to  other  careers.  Business  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  expect  to  be  shown  favor¬ 
itism,  but  it  is  entirely  legitimate 
to  promote  consideration  ol  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  in  general  as  a  lile 
work. 

Business  teachers  can  often  work 
with  administrators  in  more  specific 
ways.  A  later  section  of  this  report 
deals  with  the  administrator’s  role  in 
recruitment,  ^’ou  may  see  ways  in 
which  yon  can  help  expedite  his 
pi'iformance  of  this  role.  .\t  least  yon 
can  try  to  .see  that  this  rejiort  comes 
to  his  attention. 


:  *  '^tudrnls  act  as  your  assistants 
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SOME  of  tlu'  conti ilxitors  to  this 
rt'port  arc  convinci'd  tlial  the 
answer  to  the  reernitinent  prob¬ 
lem  lies  in  tlie  liands  of  eollej'e  people. 
For  instanet',  (ieorj;e  (looper  reports: 

“We  at  Wi'stern  Miehitjan  College 
have  found  the  best  souree  of  teach¬ 
er-training  candidates  to  be  tlie 
transfer  of  college  students  at  the 
end  of  the  .sophomore  year  from  the 
two-year  secretarial  and  distributivc- 
«-ducati()n  programs  and  from  the  pre¬ 
business-administration  program.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  teachers  on  our  staff  are 
‘business  teacher  boosters.’  Teachers 
who  luive  a  high  sense  of  the  service 
rendered  to  others  and  the  self-satis¬ 
faction  gained  through  teaching  are 
enthusiastic  recruiters  to  the  business- 
teacher-training  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  students  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  learning  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edges  of  business  from  these  teach¬ 
ers  and  who  are  becoming  more  ma¬ 
ture  in  tlieir  viewpoint  see  an  in¬ 
creasingly  attractive  vocational  fielil 
in  seeondar\ -school  business  teach¬ 
ing.” 

Meiinan  haiteiline  acKises: 
“Fneourage  business-administration 
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College 
People 
Can  Do 

majors  in  college  to  qualify  for  a 
teaching  license.  It  is  possible  that 
these  people  may  find  themselves  in 
the  teaching  profession.  We  might 
also  encourage  other  majors— that  is, 
those  ill  arts  and  sciences— to  develop 
a  second  concentration  in  the  field  of 
business  educatiou.” 

(a*orge  W'agoner’s  experience  in 
Tenne.ssee  leads  to  conclusions  along 
similar  lines; 

“.  .  .  The  high  school  teacher  can 
encourage  attendance  at  college  for 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  there¬ 
from.  Then  the  college  teacher  can 
encourage  the  capable  students  fol¬ 
lowing  the  two-year  or  four-year  pro¬ 
gram  to  combine  education  courses 
with  business  cour.si‘S  and  fpialify  to 
teach.  This  jdan  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  iu  institutions  in  our  state. 
The  majority  of  the  business-teacher- 
education  graduates  do  not  come  to 
college  with  intentions  of  following 
this  program.  They  become  interested 
in  business  teaching  about  the  sopho¬ 
more  or  junior  year.” 

Doctor  W'agoner’s  refenmee  to  en¬ 
couraging  attendance  at  college  brings 
up  a  crucial  point  already  referred  to 


briefly  in  the  preceding  section  of 
this  report— confusion  as  to  the  cred¬ 
its  necessary  for  college  entrance. 
Robert  Finch  has  some  advice  for 
colleges  on  this  point; 

“Students  with  a  dotible  major  in 
business  education  are  often  under 
the  impression  that  they  do  not  have 
the  necessary  high  school  subject  re¬ 
quirements  for  college  entrance.  High 
schools  generally  foster  the  idea  that 
‘if  you  are  going  to  college,  you  must 
take  a  strictly  preparatory  program 
of  studies  iu  high  school.’  Business- 
teacher-training  institutions  are  los¬ 
ing  prospective  students  through  the 
acceptance  of  this  idea  among  higli 
school  educators  who  advise  students. 

“To  help  overcome  this  problem,  it 
is  recommended  that  one  relatively 
simple  thing  be  done.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

“It  is  recommended  that  the 
NABTE,  or  some  other  interested 
professional  group,  conduct  each  year 
the  following  project: 

“Contact  every  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  country  that  has  a  busi¬ 
ness-teacher-training  program  and  se¬ 
cure  these  data; 
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“1.  Specific  entrance  requirements 
—including  required  high  school  sub¬ 
jects  and  degree  of  scholastic  ability. 
All  academic  requirements  for  en¬ 
trance  should  be  so  listed,  h'or  exam¬ 
ple,  if  a  year  of  algebra  or  two  years 
of  a  foreign  language  are  required, 
these  should  be  listed. 

“2.  List  the  name,  title,  and  address 
of  the  person  in  the  teacher-training 
institution  whom  the  high  school  busi¬ 
ness-education  graduate  can  contact 
in  regard  to  part-time  stenographic 
or  clerical  work.  The  opportunity  for 
part-time  work  may  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  student’s  decision  on 
college  attendance. 

“3.  Each  year,  publish  these  data 
in  a  professional  magazine  or  jounial 
that  goes  into  the  hands  of  high 
school  business  teachers.  With  these 
facts  at  their  disposal,  the  business 
teachers  will  be  in  a  position  to  ad¬ 
vise  capable  high  school  business 
graduates  in  regard  to  a  teaching 
career.” 

Another  point  arises  here.  As  Elvan 
Eyster  puts  it,  “Business-administra¬ 
tion  graduates  who  are  certified  to 
teach  frequently  are  faced  with  a 
difficult  question:  Should  they  pursue 
teaching  or  business  as  a  career?”  Dr. 
Eyster  makes  the  point  that  such  a 
decision  “must  be  based  on  facts  and 
observations  made  by  the  student,  not 
on  persuasion.”  He  adds,  “The  ba.ses 
for  making  the  decision  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  through  both  class  and  extra¬ 
class  experiences;  but  the  experiences 
must  not  be  left  to  chance— provision 
must  be  made  for  them.”  He  goes  on 
to  suggest  such  experiences  as  these: 

“1.  Differentiation  should  not  be 
made  in  the  business-adminLstration 
and  economics  portions  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  business  and  students  who 
are  preparing  for  a  business  career. 
Some  students  are  sensitive  to  the 
traditional  but  unfounded  statement 
that  a  teacher-education  study  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  as  respectable  academi¬ 
cally  as  a  business-administration  or 
economics  study  program. 

“2.  The  professional  education 
phase  of  the  business-teacher-educa¬ 
tion  program  should  be  functional  and 
so  highly  worth  while  that  its  merits 
arc  easily  and  widely  recognized. 
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“3.  The  teaching  in  every  course 
of  business  administration  and  eco¬ 
nomics  should  be  worthy  of  imitation. 
Probably  no  influence  for  teacher  re¬ 
cruitment  is  greater  than  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  of  witnessing  teaching  at 
the  professional  level  day  after  day. 

“4.  In  teaching  content  courses  in 
business  and  economics,  attention 
shoidd  occasionally  be  focused  on  the 
teaching  method.  Understanding  what 
the  learning  process  invoK'es  will  in¬ 
crease  respect  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

“5.  The  teaching  method  employed 
in  business  administration  and  eco¬ 
nomics  should  make  it  possible  for 
each  student  to  try  his  hand  at  pre¬ 
senting  a  topic  or  explaining  a  prin¬ 
ciple. 

“6.  Make  students  aware  that  teach¬ 
ing  is  an  honored,  esteemed  jirofes- 
sion  rich  in  opportunities  to  make  a 
contribution  to  mankind.  The  faculty 
should  exemplify  the  profession. 

“7.  Make  students  aware  of  the 
similarities  between  teaching  in 
schools  and  superv'ising  personnel  in 
business. 

“8.  Although  professional  education 
courses  may  need  to  be  included  in 
the  intermediate  and  later  years  of 
the  student’s  program,  a  career  deci¬ 
sion  should  not  be  forced  until  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  both  fields  are  known.” 

Working  with  High  Schools 

Aside  from  recruitment  ('fforts  car¬ 
ried  out  within  the  framework  of  the 
college  program,  colleges  can  accom¬ 
plish  a  lot  by  working  with  high 
schools,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
Here  are  some  approaches: 

Heads  of  college  departments  can 
offer  to  speak  to  high  school  groups 
without  waiting  for  an  invitation. 
They  would  c-ertainly  be  welcome. 

Along  similar  lines,  James  Crews 
suggests: 

“Departments  in  colleges  that  pre- 
])are  business  teachers  could  send 
letters  of  encouragement  to  high 
school  students  who  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  their  business  teachers  as 
prospective  candidates  for  business- 
teacher  education.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  letter  would  need  to  be  a 
co-operative  venture  on  the  part  of 


the  institutions  within  a  state  that  |tro- 
vide  preparation  for  business  teachers; 
otherwise,  animosity  might  develop, 
and  the  problem  of  human  relations 
betwtHMi  institutions  would  be  perhaps 
even  greater  than  the  problem  of 
teacher  rt'ciuilment.  We  have  con¬ 
templated  such  a  letter  to  students 
in  Florida  high  schools.” 

Thomas  Martin  believes  in  keeping 
open  the  lines  of  communication: 

“It  is  our  belief  that  the  alumni 
now  teaching  business  are  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  encourage  high 
school  students  possessing  the  desired 
characteristics  of  a  teacher  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  business 
teaching  as  a  life  career.  This  contact 
with  alumni  is  maintained  through 
the  alumni  association,  education  con¬ 
ferences  on  our  campus,  broelnires, 
and  periodic  mailings  of  various  types 
of  material.” 

James  White  describes  an  ('ffcctive 
step  that  his  college  takes: 

“As  state  adviser  for  KBL.\,  1  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  many  schools 
in  the  state  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
moting  or  installing  new  clubs.  I  take 
with  me  installation  teams  from  the 
college  here.  This  experience  is  valu¬ 
able  for  our  college  folks;  but,  more 
important,  I  feel  that  it  helps  those 
business  students  in  the  high  schools 
to  become  interested  in  business  teach¬ 
ing  as  they  see  these  future  teachers 
and  hear  them  talk  about  going  into 
teaching.” 

By  holding  open-house  days,  col¬ 
leges  can  attract  attention  to  their 
programs.  Helen  Keily  reports: 

“Our  college  conducts— under  tin- 
auspices  of  the  student  government, 
known  as  the  Student  ('o-operative 
As.sociation— an  open-house  day,  no¬ 
tice  of  which  is  sent  to  all  high  school 
inineipals  and  guidance  directors  in 
our  state.  The  day  is  well  attended.” 
James  White  describes  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram:  “We  have  c)ur  High  School 
Day,  when  juniors  from  all  over  the 
state  are  invited  here  to  view  the 
l)lant,  meet  in  eonvoc’ations  to  discuss 
various  curricula,  hear  speeches,  and 
tour  departments.”  He  also  mentions 
another  activity  that  has  obvious  pos¬ 
sibilities: 

"Our  department  of  business  wn- 
duets  typi'writing  contests  all  over 
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this  area.  W’eVe  been  cluing  this  for 
five  years  now;  and  from  a  one-Oonnty 
contest  we  have  grown  to  a  fifteen- 
eonnty  contest  this  year,  willi  a  big 
district  contest.  W'c  arc  literally 
swampc'd  with  this  particular  project! 
Such  a  contest,  we  helieve,  stimulates 
better  teaching  and  (we  hope)  better 
learning.  All  contests  are  on  a  team 
basis,  .so  that  .some  of  the  heartaches 
and  tears  are  reduced.” 

A  college  can  send  emis.saries  to 
the  high  schools  in  the  form  of  stu¬ 
dent  t(*achers.  Helen  Keily  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  this  approach: 

‘‘E.ich  of  our  .seniors  .spending  an 
eight  weeks’  training  period  in  public- 
school  classrooms  is  alerted  to  the  idea 
of  pioviding  information  (nnglamor- 
ized,  C'xcept  for  their  own  nnconseious 
glamour  of  being  young,  yet  slightly 
older  than  the  students  in  their  classes) 
about  teacher  training  to  good  pro¬ 
spective  teachers.  The  Delta  Pi  l']psi- 
lon  pamphlet,  ‘YOU  as  a  liusiucss 


Teacher  and  a  college  catalogue  are 
ecjnipment  provided  to  each  gospel¬ 
spreading  senior.” 

None  of  the  methods  just  de.scribcd 
can  be  regarded  as  farfetched  or  im- 
rea.sonably  burden.some.  Some  colleges 
know  that  these  efforts  get  results. 
I'Aen  in  eases  where  results  can’t  be 
ilirectK  traced,  there  is  every  reason 
to  assume  that  any  one  of  these  steps 
might  e.xert  that  extra  invisible  pull 
that  draws  a  student  into  teaching. 

And  what  about  the  student  w’ho 
may  be  interested  in  teaching  on  the 
college  level?  In  last  F’ebruary’s  issue 
of  the  Phi  Delta  Kapjxin,  Ray  Maul 
had  this  to  say; 

“In  the  teaching  profession,  we 
have  been  extremely  modest.  Too 
many  times  we  have  assumed  that  it 
would  be  unprofessional  or  that  it 
would  violate  our  code  of  ethics  to 
encourage  jiromising  students  to 
choose  college  teaching  as  a  career. 
W’e  have  done  all  too  little  in  publiciz¬ 


ing  the  better  opportunities  that  now 
exist,  and  the  larger  number  which 
mu.st  inevitably  be  created. 

“Recently,  however,  college  and 
university  administrators  have  become 
aroused;  many  are  emphasizing  the 
demand  for  high  (piality  teachers,  and 
the  undeniable  need  to  recognize  su¬ 
perior  classroom  teaching  as  the  basic 
resource  of  the  institution.  Several 
leading  administrators  have  boldly 
announced  salary  goals  which  will  set 
a  new  standard.  Without  question  the 
competition  for  competent  teachers 
will  become  keener. 

“And  with  the  steadily  expanding 
emphasis  on  education  beyond  the 
high  school,  the  readiness  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  support  higher  educa¬ 
tion  must  grow'  apace.  'Phis  support 
will  be  evert  more  closely  related  to 
the  (piality  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  thus  giving  further  assurance 
of  challenge  and  opportunity  in  col¬ 
lege  teaching.” 
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OUH  APPAREN'I'  nfiniice  to  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions  as  a  unit  here  sliould  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  administrator 
interests  are  normallv  aligned  witli  the 
interests  of  lay  groups  rather  than 
with  those  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
Such  a  suggestion  would  be  unfair, 
if  not  downright  foolish.  We  simply 
mean  to  indicate  that  the  administrator 
acts  as  an  intermediary  betwt-en  the 
teacher  and  the  community.  As  such, 
he  can  play  a  vital  role  in  teacher 
recruitment.  His  role  is  vital  because, 
more  and  more,  the  educators  who 
are  closest  to  the  problem  are  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  intensified 
over-all  recruitment  program  rather 
than  efforts  in  specific  subject-matter 
areas  is  the  only  effective  long-range 
answer  to  the  teacher  shortage;  and 
the  administrator  is  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  present  the  school’s  problems 
to  school  boards  and  other  lay-citi¬ 
zens  groups.  The  power  of  concerted 
public  opinion  may  bear  more  fruit 
than  any  efforts  exerted  within  the 
field  of  education  itself.  .\t  any  rate, 
we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get. 
Herman  Enterliue  expresses  what  a 
great  many  of  our  contributors  feel 
when  he  says,  “I  would  be  willing 
to  take  my  chances  that,  in  an  over¬ 
all  recruitment  program,  business  edu¬ 
cation  would  get  its  share  of  teachers.” 

Theodore  Fruehling  believes  that 
“Parent  Teacher  Associations,  Women 
Voters  Leagues,  and  other  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  ehild  welfare  should  (a) 
publicize  the  extent  of  the  teacher 
shortage  to  the  citi7.ens  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  making  them  willingly  accept 
the  resulting  financial  responsibilities 
and  showing  them  the  need  for  long- 
range  planning;  (b)  work  with  .school 
administrators  in  formulating  and  car¬ 
rying  out  a  program  of  teacher  re¬ 
cruitment  and  building  additional 
school  facilities.” 

Administrators  can  take  concrete 
steps  within  their  own  .schools  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  teacher  shortage.  As  Her- 
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belt  Tonne  points  out,  the  opportunity 
to  teach  in  a  congenial  environment 
is  one  of  the  most  important  attrac¬ 
tions  that  a  school  can  offer.  The 
administrator’s  role  in  making  that 
environment  congenial  is  obvious.  A 
general  attitude  of  co-operatiou  on 
the  part  of  administrators  can  set  the 
tone  for  the  whole  .school. 

S|H‘eifi<*  lo  Tak<* 

111  a  more  specific  way,  administra¬ 
tors  can  “lighten  the  teaeher’s  load  to 
provide  more  time  for  improvement  of 
instruction”  (Inez  Ahlering);  they  can 
“improve  the  lot  of  the  first-year 
teacher  by  giving  proper  guidance  and 
consideration,  keeping  e.xtracurriciilar 
assignments  to  a  luinimum,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  new  ideas  put  forth  by  1h‘- 
giiniing  teachers”  (Joseph  Speeht). 

Another  suggestion  comes  from 
Hulda  Erath: 

“Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  that 
a  person  hold  a  master’s  degree,  or 
even  a  bachelor’s  degree,  to  be  (piali- 
fied  to  prepare  attendance  reports, 
maintain  order  in  large  study  halls, 
ill  hallways,  and  on  the  campus  be¬ 
fore  and  after  .school  and  during  the 
noon  hour?  With  the  clerical  and 
monitorial  duties  delegated  to  clerks 
and  hostesses  employed  for  the.se 
specific  purposes,  the  teacher  would 
very  probably  have  as  much  as  an 
extra  hour  a  day  to  devote  to  class¬ 
room  instruction  or  remedial  work.” 


A  co-operalivc  attitude  can 
make  difficidtics  easier  to  hear 


Miss  Erath  also  belie\cs  that  the 
administrator  often  overlooks  a  good 
method  to  promote  the  prestige  of 
teachers  in  the  connmniify: 

“Publication  of  a  novel,  appoint¬ 
ment  to  a  eivic  board,  election  to  the 
directorship  of  a  bank,  an  assignment 
as  an  office  consultant  for  a  local 
firm,  successful  compU'lioii  of  a  .scien¬ 
tific-research  problem— any  of  these, 
properly  made  known  to  the  piiblie, 
adds  to  the  atlraetiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  the  esteem  in  which 
the  public  holds  the  teacher  and  gives 
recognition  to  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher’s  knowledge  and 
skill.” 

Theodore  I’lniehling  helieves  that 
admini.strators  “must  be  willing  to  ‘go 
all  out’  to  make  benefits  for  teachers 
equal  to  those  found  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions  recjuiring  comparable  train¬ 
ing.” 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services 
an  administrator  can  perform  for 
business  teaching  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  profession  is  not  slighted  when 
“career  days,”  or  similar  events, 
are  held.  Estelle  Popham  makes  the 
point  that  career-day  sireakers  often 
make  a  point  of  describing  various 
jrhases  of  office  work,  merely  adding 
in  an  offhand  way,  “and  then  you 
may  also  go  into  teaching.” 

A  career  jirogram  held  in  Mt. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  several  years 
ago  provides  a  classic  example  of 
what  an  administrator  can  accompli.sh 
in  stich  a  situation.  When  161  students 
were  simply  asked  to  indicate  their 
career  choices,  only  four  said  that 
they  intended  to  go  into  teaching. 
When  the  superintendent  made  a  sur¬ 
vey,  asking  specifically  how  manv 
miglit  be  interested  in  receiving  in¬ 
formation  about  teaching,  41  students 
responded  with  requests.  ’I'he  infor¬ 
mation  was  given  to  them  and  their 
parents  through  faculty  committees. 
As  a  result,  33  students— a  gain  of 
29— decided  to  go  into  teaching.  The 
moral  is  obvious. 
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THIS  Sl’XyriON  covers  aspects  of 
tlie  feacher-rccniitiiieiit  j^roblem 
—some  of  them  major  aspects— that  do 
not  fit  logically  into  any  of  the 
earlier  sections  ol  this  report. 

SoiiiM'es  for  I’oarliers 

One  of  the  most  obvious  ways  to 
alleviate  the  teacher  shortage  is  to 
tap  the  sonrc(‘s  of  (jnalified  teachers 
not  teaching  at  the  present  time. 
As  George  (,'ooper  savs: 

“Many  jK-ople  are  well  trained  and 
<jnalifi(“d  as  hnsiness  teachers,  hot 
air  working  in  stores  or  offices  or 
are  remaining  at  home  as  housewives 
and  mothers.  Here  is  a  splendid 
supply  of  iier.sons  who  arc  hetter- 
than-ever  (|nali(ied  for  effective 
teaching  of  knowledges,  understand¬ 
ing,  and  .skills  of  the  hnsiness  world. 
Through  maturity  and  e.xperienee  as 
mothers  or  fathers,  thes('  people  bring 
with  them  an  understanding  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  the  hnsiness  world  that, 
combined,  would  he  unecpialled  in 
results  ill  our  husinc.ss-edueation 
classrooms.  Salary  levels  in  many 
communities  are  currently  coming  to 
such  a  level  that  the.se  iM'isons  can 
he  recruited  on  a  competitive  eco¬ 
nomic  basis,  with  the  added  appeal 
of  the  opportunity  for  greater  per¬ 
sonal  reward  in  working  with  young 
people  and  assisting  them  in  meeting 
their  vocational  potential.”  Bernard 
Shilt  agrees  that  “many  of  these 
IH'ople  will  help  in  the  emergency, 
especially  if  they  are  given  in-service 
training  to  bring  them  up  to  date  on 
the  latest  teaching  materials  and 
methods.” 

Ilulda  Erath  makes  the  same  point 
and  brings  up  a  related  source:  those 
teachers  who  have  retired  or  who 
are  on  the  point  of  retiring.  “Chrono- 
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logical  age,”  slu*  sa\.s,  “probably 
.should  he  one  of  the  criteria  by 
which  retirr'inent  is  detminiiu'd;  hut 
in  the  case  of  people  who  continue 
to  he  alert  and  v  igorous,  there  is  much 
to  he  .said  in  favor  of  retaining  their 
services— if  not  full-time,  perhaps  on 
a  nontenure  and  limited-service 
basis.” 

Bernard  Shilt  suggests  investigat¬ 
ing  another  reservoir  of  talent  in  the 
teaching  of  business  subjects: 

“It  may  he  possible  iu  emergencies 
to  get  local  husines.ses  to  co-operate 
by  releasing  an  office  emivloyee  to 
act  as  a  substitute  teacher  for  a  short 
|)eriod  of  time,  or  to  teach  one  or 
two  classes  daily  for  a  longer  period.” 

Oni'  ol  the  recruitment  measures 
being  u.sed  more  and  more  is  tempo¬ 
rary  certification.  Many  states  will 
find  that  their  problems  parallel 
those  of  New  York  State,  described 
by  William  Viall  and  John  Whitcraft: 

In  New  York  State,  the  demand 
ft)r  qualified  teachers  has  exceeded 
the  available  supply  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Although  some 
areas  of  the  State,  particularly  those 
near  the  larger  cities  or  near  com¬ 
munities  that  have  teacher-training 
institutions,  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  qualified  teachers,  other  less  heav¬ 
ily  populated  areas  are  forced  to 
utilize  a  number  of  business  teachers 
who  have  been  temporarily  certified 
on  a  one-year  emergency  basis. 

“The  total  number  of  business 
teachers  employed  in  New  York 
State  is  approximately  3800.  During 
the  school  year  1955-56,  there  were 
about  380  business  teachers  teaching 
on  temporary  certificates  —  in  other 
words,  about  10  per  cent  did  not 
meet  the  full  requirements  for  the 
regular  provisional  certificate.  Many 
of  these  teachers  have  a  degree- 


some  even  have  advanced  degrees- 
hut  arc  lacking  a  few  semester  hours 
of  credit  in  some  special  field 
r('(|uired  for  the  provisional  certifi¬ 
cate.  One  cannot  assume  automati¬ 
cally  that  instiuctiou  has  suffered 
materially  in  those  .schools  that  are 
employing  teachers  who  have  a  tem¬ 
porary  certificate.  .  .  .  Most  of  these 
•380  teachers  are  enthusiastic  about 
teaching  and  are  taking  extension 
cour.ses  and  attending  summer-school 
.sessions  in  order  to  meet  full  certi¬ 
fication  recpiircments  within  the  next 
rear  or  two. 

“The  specific  requirements  for  the 
certification  of  business  and  distri¬ 
butive-education  teachers,  as  well  as 
those  in  other  areas  of  education, 
are  reviewed  from  time  to  time,  and 
desirable  modifications  are  made.” 

U^iii^  Pref^eiil  Kesoiirces 

A  few  of  our  contributors  make 
the  point  that  a  shortage  of  teachers 
can  often  he  counterbalanced  by 
maximum  use  of  those  already  em¬ 
ployed.  Both  James  Blauford  and 
Ilulda  Erath  feel  that  the  question 
of  optimum  size  of  classes  needs 
re-examination.  Dextor  Blanford’s 
opinions  should  raise  a  few  temper¬ 
atures: 

“It  is  my  contention  that  we  should 
stop  kidding  ourselves  that  we  can 
train  more  prospective  business 
teachers  to  overcome  this  shortage. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  emphasize 
how  teachers  can  cope  with  in¬ 
creased  enrollments.  For  example, 
someone  has  stated  (without  any 
research  to  back  up  the  assertion) 
that  an  ideal  class  size  is  24  to  30 
students.  How  do  we  know  this? 
Why  can’t  we  experiment  with 
classes  twice  as  large,  or  even  three 
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times  as  large  as  tliis?  We  may  even 
find  it  necessary  for  business  teach¬ 
ers  to  teach  two  classes  at  the  same 
hour.”  He  adds,  “I  would  suggest 
that  perhaps  bookkeeping  could  be 
taught  without  a  teacher  in  the 
classrot)m— the  students  working  on 
problems  and  seeking  the  teacher 
individually  for  help.” 

Hulda  Erath  says:  “Classes  are 
frequently  concentrated  at  a  few 
choice  hours  of  the  day,  thereby  min¬ 
imizing  the  opportunities  for  making 
the  most  efficient  use  of  teacher 
services.  Also,  class  limits  are  often 
arbitrarily  set  at  25  to  30  students 
and  may  ver\-  profitably  be  changed 
to  limits  set  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject  taught  or  by  a  particular 
teacher’s  capacity  for  working  with 
larger  groups.  A  salary  supplement 
might  be  a  proper  inducement  for 
teaching  larger  groups  or  extra 
classes.” 

Another  method  by  which  a 
teacher  can  handle  more  students 
is  closed-circuit  television,  a  device 
which,  according  to  Milton  Olson, 
is  used  by  Albany  State  Teachers 
College  in  the  teaching  of  account¬ 
ing.  Other  schools  are  finding  that 
television  not  only  allows  the  teacher 
to  reach  a  larger  audience,  but  also 
has  its  own  inherent  advantages  for 
communicating  both  knowledge  and 
skills. 

^  hat  About  Industry? 

Some  business  educators  believe 
that,  since  business  and  industry  de¬ 
pend  on  the  schools  for  their  office 
workers,  business  firms  should  assume 
a  larger  share  of  responsibility  for 
business-teacher  recruitment.  Ralph 
Monay  says: 

“The  problem  seems  to  some  of  us 
a  bit  larger  than  the  recruitment  of 
teachers.  It  may  include,  possibly, 
the  present  and  future  relationships 
between  secondary-school  business 
education  and  the  business-educa¬ 
tion  programs  of  industry,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  social  and  industrial  change, 
even  the  question  of  revision  of  a 
philosophy  of  business  education. 

“During  the  past  few  years,  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  highly 
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placed  individuals  in  business  to  the 
effect  that  business  has  a  consider¬ 
able  stake  in  the  educational  system. 
As  evidence  of  their  interest,  they 
direct  attention  to  considerable  dona¬ 
tions  to  higher  education.  It  seems 
logical  that  business  should  have  a 
considerable  interest— especially  in 
business  education,  which  supplies 
its  fund  of  personnel.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  an  obligation  is  recog¬ 
nized  beyond  that  of  financial  aid. 

“If  business  has  a  stake  in  educa¬ 
tion,  especially  business  education, 
then  business  must  have  an  interest 
in  the  recruitment  of  business  teach¬ 
ers,  a  matter  that  should  concern 
businessmen  greatly. 

“For  the  benefit  of  business  edu- 
ation  and  industry',  it  seems  that 
‘active  co-operation’  should  mean 
something  more  than  occasional  visits 
on  B.  E.  days  and  E.  B.  days.  Both 
groups  are  in  business,  and  both  are 
carrying  on  educational  programs.” 

Caliber  of  Teachers 

Some  business  educators  are  very 
much  concerned  about  what  they 
consider  hit-or-miss  recruitment  of 
business  teachers.  Herman  Enterline, 
for  instance,  insists: 

“We  may  actually  render  a  disserv¬ 
ice  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
profession  if  yve  too  strongly  urge 
any  one  person  to  prepare  for  busi¬ 
ness  teaching,  particularly  if  that  per¬ 
son  is  obviously  unfit  or  is  uninter¬ 
ested  in  teaching.  In  other  yvords, 
yve  need  to  avoid  recruiting  merely 
for  the  sake  of  recruiting;  rather, 
our  efforts  should  be  concentrated 
on  the  encouragement  of  those  yvho 
possess  the  interests,  abilities,  and 
emotional  stability  required  in  the 
teaching  profession.” 

Theodore  Woodward  believes 
strongly  in  selective  recruitment,  not 
in  spite  of  the  shortage,  but  because 
of  the  shortage.  Let  him  explain: 

“I  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  attracting  young 
people  into  teaching  is  to  raise  the 
standards  for  certification.  There  is 
something  inherently  attractive  about 
high  standards.  This  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  quality  selection  of  poten¬ 


tial  teacher  trainees.  .Many  yvill  say 
that,  in  time  of  need,  yve  can’t  afford 
to  be  choosers.  As  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  that  attitude  does  ir¬ 
reparable  harm  to  the  respect  in 
yvhich  the  teaching  profession  is  held, 
to  the  professional  status  that  it 
is  trying  desperately  to  maintain, 
and— even  more  important— to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  country  .” 

E.  C.  McGill  says,  “Personally,  I 
believe  one  of  the  best  means  of 
securing  good  business  teachers  for 
the  future  is  placing  the  business¬ 
teaching  profession  on  a  prestige 
basis.  That  is,  let  us  uphold  high 
standards,  eliminate  those  people 
yvho  do  not  meet  those  standards, 
and  get  people  to  notice  the  fact 
that  yve  are  adhering  to  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  scholastic  and  personal  (piali- 
fications. 

“In  so  doing,  yve  yvill  attract  the 
more  desirable  people  in  both  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity.”  .\nd  Milton  Olson 
adds,  “It  is  my  rather  strong  feeling 
that  yve  attract  more  of  the  people 
yvhom  yve  yvish  to  attract  for  business 
teaching  by  making  it  someyvhat  diffi¬ 
cult  for  students  to  enter  a  program 
of  business-teacher  preparation.  W’e 
(at  Albany  State  Teachers  C.’ollege) 
do  not  accept  everybody  yvho  ap¬ 
plies.  ,  .  .  Up  to  this  point,  yve  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  enough 
students  to  make  maximum  use  of 
our  staff  and  facilities.” 

.■\dministrators  are,  of  course,  eager 
to  find  teachers  yvho  have  maxi¬ 
mum  preparation.  L.  H.  Diekroeger 
says,  “We  make  an  effort  to  give 
preference  to  teachers  yvith  a  broad 
general-education  background  and 
training  in  a  yvide  range  of  business- 
education  subjects.  This  makes  for 
flexibility  in  programming  teachers, 
as  well  as  a  yvide  general  interest 
in  the  profession.”  He  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  hoyvever,  to  attain  this  g*)al. 
“.My  yvork,”  he  says,  “takes  me  to 
many  schools  each  year  in  search 
of  prospective  teachers.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  that  the  recruiters 
frequently  outnumber  the  available 
candidates.”  Enos  Perry’s  experience 
in  recruiting  teachers  for  Chicag«)’s 
schools  was  so  discouraging  that  “yve 
finally  have  resorted  to  training  our 
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Some  lioiisetcives  and  htisincss  workers  can  become  teachers  again 


owii  teachers  at  our  owni  teaciicrs 
college.  This  expedient  is  ttirning 
out  to  he  very  effective.” 

E.  C.  McGill  has  a  few  ollur 
ideas  on  improvement  of  teachers’ 
(jualifications.  He  maintains: 

“Something  needs  to  he  done  to 
urge  the  good  business-teacher  pros¬ 
pects  among  our  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  select  for  teacher  education 
the  colleges  where  they  will  he 
given  thorough  and  effective  prep¬ 
aration  for  becoming  business  teach¬ 
ers.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  often 
lose  good  teacher-education  pros¬ 
pects  through  ineffective  and  incom¬ 
petent  programs  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  This  is  especially  true  in  th<“ 
case  of  those  little  schools  that  have 
a  sparse  program. 

“.\t  the  same  time,  it  is  important 
that,  if  we  get  the  people  who  have 
ability  into  schools  where  they  can 
become  well  prepared,  we  need  to 
enlist  extended  co-operation  of  our 
business  firms  in  helping  us  place 
business  education  in  a  prestige  po- 
sitioTi.  Bv  encouraging  business  teach¬ 
ers  to  demonstrate  their  competcnic 
through  actual  experience  in  business, 
these  firms  can  lielp  teachers  prov'E* 
their  capability  as  busiiu'ss  workers.” 

Money  for  (lollep* 

Onc'e  a  likely  high  school  student 
has  become  interested  in  a  teaching 
career,  he  often  faces  the  problem 
described  by  Robert  Finch; 

“The  high  school  business-educa¬ 
tion  graduate,  unlike  the  college- 
preparatory  student,  has  a  market¬ 
able  .skill  that  makes  the  business 
graduate  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  persons  in  the  labor  market.  A 
good  job  is  waiting  for  every  business 
graduate.  In  relation  to  the  amoEint 
of  education  required,  the  beginning 
salary  of  a  stenographer  is  very  good. 
To  add  to  this,  students  with  the 
kind  of  ability  we  want  as  teachers 
usually  have  a  financial  problem  as 
far  as  college  is  concerned.  The  stu¬ 
dent  with  college  ability  who  takes 
the  complete  business  course  usuallv 
does  so  because  of  the  desire,  or  the 
need,  to  earn  moiuw  (juickly.  This 
student  may  come  from  a  home  that 


is  not  particularly  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation  beyond  high  school.” 

One  w'ay  to  help  students  of  mod¬ 
est  means  who  want  to  go  to  college 
or  to  spur  on  capable  students  who 
are  lukewarm  about  college— is  to 
provide  scholarships.  Herman  Enter¬ 
line  suggests: 

“(duunbers  of  Commerce,  service 
clubs,  and  other  local  agencies  might 
be  approached  to  set  up  scholarshijis 
for  worthy  students  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  a  college  education  but  who 
are  interested  in  business  teaching.” 

E.  C.  McGill  also  mentions  the 
advisability  of  providing  scholarships, 
and  adds:  “Such  a  scholarship  may 
become  contingent,  if  desirable,  on 
a  person’s  teaching  business  subjects 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  after 
graduation;  or  it  mav  be  in  the  form 
of  a  term  loan  that  is  cancelled  if 
the  person  becomes  a  professionid 
teacher  after  graduation.” 

Other  Problems 

Our  contributors  brought  out  sev¬ 
eral  other  factors  that  complicate  the 
problem  of  recruitment. 

Go-operation  sometimes  falters. 
Theodore  Yerian  says:  “Our  Oregon 
BEA  attempted  to  organize  a  recniit- 
ment  committee,  which  would  repre¬ 
sent  every  departmental  area  in  the 


secondary  schools.  There  was  an  in¬ 
itial  active  interest,  but  it  was  not  long 
until  the  business  education  group 
found  themselves  ‘carrying  the  ball.’  ” 

Theodore  Woodward  brings  up  a 
different  matter: 

“I  believe  that  the  problem  is 
not  alone  one  of  rt'cruitment,  but 
also  one  of  retention.  Business  and 
industry  have  siphoned  off  thousands 
of  capable  teachers  through  the  lure 
of  higher  salaries  and  better  working 
conditions.  That  is  a  short-sighted 
policy.  It  is  “killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.”  If  business 
takes  away  from  the  schools  those 
who  train  its  future  employees,  what 
will  happen  to  the  quality  of  those 
prospective  employees  who  follow? 

“We  know,  too,  that  many  of  the 
graduating  college  seniors  dc'cide 
against  teaching  as  a  career  after  an 
unsatisfactory  and  unpleasant  student¬ 
teaching  experience.  This  is  also  a 
problem  of  retention.  An  improve¬ 
ment  in  student-teaching  orientation 
and  practices  could  salvage  many 
of  these  graduates.  Why  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  training 
of  a  prospective  teacher,  only  to 
lose  him  in  the  last  semester  of  his 
work?” 

.Another  important  point  is  the  wide 
discrepancies  in  .salaries  within  local 
areas.  A  rich  state  may  draw  teach- 
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ers  away  from  a  lu'ighboring  state 
that  has  fewer  resources.  And  within 
a  state,  competition  may  create  both 
shortages  and  liard  feelings.  A  limit¬ 
ed  solution  is  described  by  William 
\aall  and  Whitcraft:  “Some  ad¬ 

ministrators  in  New  York  State  are 
now  inviting  teachers  from  states 
with  an  oversupply  to  apply  for  posi¬ 
tions.”  The  practice  is  becoming  more 
and  more  widespread  in  many  parts 
of  the  countr\’. 

Colleges  have  been  feeling  the 
pinch  of  competition,  too— competi¬ 
tions  from  the  high  schools.  Estelle 
Popham  reflects  concern  with  a 
growing  problem  when  she  says: 

“The  problem  of  supplying  college 
teachers  distresses  me.  In  this  metro¬ 
politan  area  near  New  York,  the  new 
(high  school)  salary  schedules  pro¬ 
vide  much  higher  salaries  than  arc 
possible  in  most  colleges.  Specifically, 
a  top  salary  for  a  classroom  teacher 
with  six  years  of  college  training— 
not  necessarily  with  the  doctorate, 
however— is  not  uncommonly  $9000. 
I  believ'e  that  the  average  salary 
of  the  full  professor  in  colleges  across 
the  countrx’  is  around  $7000.  ^^’ell??? 


I  know  two  college  teachers  of  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  who  went  into  high 
school  teaching  during  the  past  vear 
for  two  reasons  only— salary,  and  a 
desire  to  stay  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  Both  of  them  were  outstandinij 
teachers  from  colleges  with  the  best 
of  reputations,  and  both  of  them  found 
the  adjustment  to  the  discipline  prob¬ 
lem,  the  countless  interruptions,  the 
extraeurriculars,  and  so  forth,  most 
frustrating— but  not  impossible.  Both 
were  women,  and  that  may  be  one 
reason  why  they  wen'  not  willing 
to  undertake  the  long  and  arduous 
journey  in  today’s  colleges  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  college' 
teacher— rank.  But  where  are  the 
eolU'ges  going  to  find  their  faculties 
unless  they  wake  np  to  what  is 
happening  to  high  school  salaries? 
And  how  are  the  many  excellent 
private  business  schools  Hoing  to  com¬ 
pete  in  todax’s  market  for  teachers 
who  will  maintain  their  standards?’ 

riie  Final  V)  ord 

We  conclude  this  section  of  our 
recruitment  report  with  two  quotations 


that  seem  to  us  to  contain  the  clt 
nu'iits  that  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

From  llnlda  Erath: 

“Certaiuhj,  it  becomes  more  idh 
talk  than  a  practical  solution  to  pro¬ 
pose  limiting  enrollments  to  those 
individuals  tcho  have  Siune  speei<d 
aptitude  for  assindlating  knowledge 
through  formal  educational  processes 
\ot  onhj  is  it  the  inherent  right  of 
the  person  to  ])ursue  an  education, 
but  to  survive  in  the  modern  ccono- 
mij,  he  must  have  the  m{iximum  in 
education  eontmensurate  with  his  abil¬ 
ities.  It  becomes  obvious  that  the 
solution  lies  not  in  limiting  the  ex- 
pansi<)n  of  the  nations  schools  to  the 
sui)))hf  of  teachers  available,  but  ra¬ 
ther  that  the  nations  schools  must 
somehotv  provide  adequate  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  for  all.” 

.\nd  from  Robert  I’ineh: 

“The  ‘great  wave’  of  postwar  births 
is  onhj  ttvo  or  three  tjears  removed 
from  the  senior  high  schools.  J'fte 
teacher-training  institutiotis  and  the 
ptddic  schools  have  a  joint  obligation 
for  action— u  orrifing  doesn’t  .solve  the 
problem.” 


WHY  THE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE  IS  A  GROWING  PROBLEM 

Adapted  from  The  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  (NEA),  March,  1957 


1.  The  American  public  is  steadily  delegating  to  the 
public-school  systems  larger  responsibility  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  welfare  of  each  child*.  '* 

2.  The  year-by-year  Increase  in  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated,  with  its  consequent  expansion  in  the  need 
for  facilities  and  personnel,  has  outstripped  the  growth  in 
any  other  occupation. 

3.  With  the  Increase  in  the  need  for  competent 
teachers  has  come  an  unprecedented  rise  in  the  demand 
for  college-trained  persons  in  many  other  occupations; 
trained  manpower  is  in  general  demand. 

4.  During  the  ten  years,  1945  to  1955,  the  number  of 
youth  to  reach  adulthood  decreased  at  the  rate  of  about 
100,000  per  year.  If  a  larger  per  cent  of  this  diminishing 
group  of  eighteen-to-twenty-one-year-olds  entered  col¬ 
lege— as  has  been  the  case  the  past  four  years — the  total 
number  available  to  enter  the  labor  force  of  the  nation 
was  still  further  decreased. 

5.  The  American  public  has  generally  accepted  the 
concept  of  a  large  military  force  in  peacetime. 

R6 


6.  The  expanding  employment  opportunities  for  edu¬ 
cated  women  have  struck  a  severe  blow  to  the  potential 
teacher  supply:  no  longer  does  classroom  teaching  have 
first  priority.  And  53.7  per  cent  of  all  high  school  teachers 
are  women. 

7.  In  five  of  the  ten  years  just  past,  the  total  number 
of  new  college  graduates  to  compete  for  all  types  of 
positions  decreased  fully  one-third — from  434,000  in  1950 
to  287,000  In  1955. 

8.  In  this  era  of  early  marriages,  many  young  women 
become  full-time  homemakers  at  an  earlier  age  than  In 
past  years  and  are  lost  as  job  seekers. 

9.  For  many  reasons,  the  demand  for  teachers  (In  terms 
of  the  available  supply)  is  always  a  local  condition.  Com¬ 
munities  that  make  no  effort  to  combat  their  shortcoming 
will  always  be  In  trouble. 

10.  Many  districts  fail,  year  after  year,  to  furnish  their 
share  of  the  raw  material  of  which  teachers  are  made;  the 
“good"  districts  cannot  make  up  the  deficit.  Superintend¬ 
ents  should  take  the  Initiative  In  recruitment  of  trainees. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


THREP  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  RECRUITMENT  QUESTION 


Let'S  Look  at  Ourselves 


Ol'H  '1KK\-A(;KHS  tome  to 
school  each  morning,  dressed  al¬ 
most  to  perleetion.  The  girls  appe-ar  in 
freshly  starched  cottons  or  neatly 
pressed  sweaters  and  skirts;  the  hoys 
are  in  hhie  jeans,  perhaps,  hnt  are 
wearing  their  carefully  s('U;eted  array 
of  sport  shirts  that  are  a  joy  to  hehold. 

Most  everyone  has  dressed  for 
someone  special.  The  corridors  si-em 
alive  with  spontaneous  gaietv.  Each 
individual,  with  an  intense  desire  to  he 
admired  hy  his  friends,  is  keenly 
aware  that  iiersonal  charm  and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  an  ‘'oprm  sesame.” 

Now,  let’s  face  it— do  we  as  teach¬ 
ers  report  for  school  each  morning 
dressed  for  someone  special?  No? 
Well,  .shonldn’t  that  “someone  special  ” 
he  each  hoy  or  girl  who  prt'sents  him- 


MAXIE  LEE  WORK,  University  of  Mississippi.  University 


si-lf  in  onr  classroom?  Or,  take  their 
\iewpoint.  Do  they  look  forward  to 
seeing  ns  each  day- as  they  do  one 
another— hecanse  of  onr  attitude,  our 
charm,  onr  personality,  onr  appear¬ 
ance?  Are  onr  suits  pressed,  our  colors 
harmonious,  onr  hair  in  place? 

Gone  are  the  days  when,  because 
we  knew  more,  we  had  the  love,  re¬ 
spect,  and  admiration  of  our  students. 
Today’s  teen-ager  wants  infinitely 
more  than  subject  matter. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  age,  or  attitude? 
I  like  to  think  everyone  is  as  old  or 
as  yomig  as  he  feels  and  that  growing 
old  is  a  mental  process.  There  is  no 
age  limit  on  charm,  and  the  secret  of 
mature  charm  is  ageh'ssness.  Do  yon 
have  it? 

The  teacher  who  does  .  .  . 


—is  a  vital  person  with  an  attitiule 
of  youth— open  to  life  and  learning; 
—is  active  and  happy; 

—has  a  sense  of  humor; 

—has  tolerance,  sympathy,  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  which  go  a  long  way  in 
influencing  the  youth  of  today; 

—does  not  bore  his  students  with 
conversation  about  what  he  has  done, 
hut  interests  them  with  what  he  plans 
to  do; 

—has  a  vitalitv  and  an  inner 
strength  tliat  make  teen-agers  wonder 
if  they  ean  emulate  him; 

—has  the  spiritual  awareness 
needed  to  he  a  complete  person. 

So,  you  ask?  So,  this— eould  the 
serious  shortage  of  teachers  today  he 
partially  caused  hy  onr  teen-age  boys 
and  girls  wanting  tint  to  he  like  us? 


This  Business  of  Degrees 

D.  HIMEBAUGH,  Casper  iVVycmmg)  High  School 


Regem EV  we  iiwe  heard 

talk  that  standards  for  teachers 
should  he  raised  in  order  to  make 
the  teaching  |irolession  seem  so  im¬ 
portant  and  difficult  to  get  into  that  it 
will  attract  and  keep  more  teachers. 
.\«)  wonder  onr  education  juohlems 
are  growing  instead  of  being  solved. 
It  is  this  kind  of  reasoning,  promoted 
hy  both  individual  theorists  and  organ¬ 
ized  influence  from  the  “top,”  that 
should  he  feared  mor('  than  Eederal 
control. 

We  must  he  more  realistic  and  U'ss 
idealistic  in  dealing  with  the  shortage 
of  teachers.  Simply  raising  standards 
will  not  solve  the  probhun.  The  em¬ 
phasis  should  he  on  correcting  stand¬ 
ards.  Raising  staiulards  sounds  good, 
but  how  far  should  they  he  raised? 
What  is  a  correct  standard?  How  much 
thought  is  given  to  the  well-known 
and  inescapable  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turn.s? 


Recently  the  Board  of  Fldncation  of 
New  York  Caty  lowered  its  stand¬ 
ards,  which  had  been  causing  an  acute 
shortage.  Roth  school  hoards  and  su¬ 
perintendents  should  see  the  advant¬ 
age  of  hiring  teachers  who  can  meet 
minimum  rerpiirements  and  accom¬ 
plish  course  objectives;  otherwise, 
there  is  the  added  danger  of  a  teach¬ 
er’s  approach  being  too  far  above 
the  high  school  student’s  level  of 
thinking.  Such  a  teaclu'r  may  he  pre¬ 
occupied  with  advanced  theories  that 
are  suitable  only  for  more  mature 
minds. 

Sound  judgment  must  he  e.\ercised 
in  establishing  minimum  standards 
for  teachers.  When  these  standards  are 
deliberately  set  higher  than  neces- 
sarv  for  all  positions,  regardless  of 
need,  the  returns  on  the  public  invest¬ 
ment  after  a  certain  point  begin  to  de¬ 
crease  at  an  acceleratr'd  rate.  Stand¬ 
ards  must  be  correct  and  geared  to 


each  particular  job  -not  too  high, 
not  too  low— just  as  specifications 
must  he  set  in  other  professions. 

The  vital  str'p  in  deciding  minimum 
standards  is  the  treatment  of  the 
“erpii valent  of  a  degree.”  A  teacher 
.without  a  degree  frequently  has 
credits  or  e.xperience  that  far  exc'eed 
the  (jualifications  of  a  teacher  who  has 
a  degree— a  degree  acquired  along 
with  a  lot  of  impractical  theory.  Tliere 
are  some  subjects  that,  hy  their  very 
nature,  can  he  taught  hy  qualified 
teachers  who  have  no  credits  in 
the.se  subjects.  It  is  time  for  us  to  he 
more  realistic  and  less  idealistic  about 
this  degree  business.  The  “ecpiivalvut 
of  a  degree"  can  contribute  more 
merit  than  a  degree  in  many  cases— 
and  this  fact  deserves  more  considera¬ 
tion  right  nine  if  tee  tcish  to  solve 
this  teacher  shortage.  Rractical  ex¬ 
perience  should  be  allowed  for  on 
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r 


every  institution  s  salary  schedule.  that  they  must  keep  on  spending  their  that  of  other  well-known  professions 

Our  nation  could  keep  more  of  its  savings  by  attending  summer  school  until  the  status  and  maturity  of  its 

teachers  on  the  job  if  full  credit  were  every  few  years  until  the  end  of  their  members  are  held  in  higher  «'steem. 

granted  for  each  year  of  experienee  career?  They  must  do  so  in  order  In  this  day  and  age,  any  improvement 

in  other  recognized  sehools.  There  is  to  hold  a  position  they  thought  the\’  a  teaeher  might  get  from  reading  a 

no  logical  reason  to  diseount  outside  had  once  been  prepared  for.  Why  couple  of  books,  compared  with  the 

experience.  We  should  not  tie  teachers  should  all  teachers  in  any  system,  re-  educational  effects  of  all  other  agen- 

dowm  for  a  long  time  in  one  system  bv  gardless  of  how  many  degrees  and  ties  he  is  exposed  to,  is  minimal, 

ereating  a  financial  loss  for  every  extra  preparation  some  may  have,  be  \ot  until  these  needless  impositions 

change  of  location.  Valuable  experi-  .subject  to  such  a  blanket  compulsion?  are  eliminated  will  the  teaching  pro- 

ence,  new  ideas,  and  talent  that  new  Is  this  an  indictment  of  our  higher  fession  keep  teachers  longer.  The  main 

teaehers  may  add  to  the  system  institutions  of  learning?  Additional  symptom,  I  repeat,  is  this  exaggeratt'd 

should  be  greeted  with  appreciation  schooling  should  be  a  professional  insistence  on  exaet  standards  and  ac- 

rather  than  depreciation.  The  annua]  choice  and  a  right  resting  .solelv  with  credited  tlegrees.  The  president  of  a 

increase  on  any  salary  schedule  should  the  individual  teacher.  state  teachers  college  once  said;  ‘T 

not  be  merely  to  keep  teachers,  but  For  another  example,  how  many  don’t  eare  how  many  degrees  she 

rather  as  a  reward  for  the  previous  states  still  recpiire  book  reports?  A  has— I’d  hire  a  teacher  who  could 

year  s  experience,  regardless  of  where  truer  or  more  appropriate  term  is  really  teach,  whether  she  had  a  degree 

that  experience  t(X)k  place,  “busy  work.”  This  is  a  blot  on  the  or  not.” 

How  can  we  expect  to  recruit  or  teaching  profession.  Our  professional  Why  don’t  more  administrators  feel 

keep  new  teachers  once  they  find  out  standing  can’t  ever  expect  to  approach  that  way? 


Hold  Beginning  Teachers 

EDNA  H.  BARBOUR/  Long  Beach  Ca'iforma)  State  Coliege 

The  beginning  teacher  is  Most  of  the  teachers  had  to  make  chided  the  discussion  particip  irits. 

frequentlv  confronted  with  so  preparations  for  two  or  three  differ!  nt  Two  or  three  subject  preparations 

many  problems  that  after  a  year  or  subjects  each  day.  All  were  teaching  each  day  seemed  reasonable,  as  did 

two  he  Ireeomes  discouraged  and  de-  ■  for  five  or  six  periods  a  day.  One  providing  the  beginner  with  at  least 

cides  to  pursue  some  other  oecupa-  teacher  taught  typing  every  period.  two  free  periods  each  day. 
tion.  WHiy  don’t  .school  personnel,  par-  Supplementary  materials  could  not  be  In  answer  to  (jnestions  concerning 

ticularly  school  administrators,  help  used,  the  teachers  reported,  sincv'  extracurricular  duties,  the  first-year 

the  beginning  teacher  solve  some  of  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  plan-  teachers  reported  that  they  were  ex- 

his  problems?  As  nev'er  before,  teach-  ning  and  developing  them.  The  text-  pected  to  attend  PT.\  meetings  and 

ers  need  to  be  encouraged  to  stay  in  book  was  usually  methodically  fol-  functions  outside  of  school  hours, 

the  teaching  profession.  lowed,  with  the  teacher  content  to  Several  of  the  teachers  reported  that 

The  business-education  club  at  keep  a  “few  jumps  ahead”  of  the  stu-  they  were  assigned  to  spoasor  clubs 

Long  Beach  State  College  recently  dents.  The  teachers  expressed  the  hope  and  activities.  Some  were  asked  to 

held  a  panel  discussion  on  this  subject.  that  preparation  for  a  subject  in  sue-  take  classes  of  other  teachers  who 

Seven  first-year  teachers  were  quer-  ceeding  years  might  recpiire  less  time  were  absent.  One  new  teacher  re- 

tioned  by  18  students  in  busines.?-  outside  school,  since  the  initial  work  ported  that  teachers  in  his  school  were 

teacher  training.  Let  us  see  what  con-  would  have  been  done.  given  a  choice,  but  that  he  never  felt 

elusions  they  reached.  Recordkeeping  is  another  problem,  free  to  refuse  an  extra  assignment. 

To  questions  concerning  how'  much  the  teachers  reported.  More  experi-  The  group  concluded  that  the  most 

time  they  spent  outside  the  classroom  enced  teachers  have  already  learned  ideal  solution  would  be  to  establish 

grading  papers  and  preparing  lessotis,  how  to  keep  required  records,  and  the  policy  that  first-  and  second-year 

all  the  teachers  said  they  spent  some  thev  have  systematized  the  grading  of  teachers  not  be  asked  to  do  extra 

time;  half  said  they  worked  at  night  papers  so  that  this  w'ork  takes  much  duties  during  unassigned  school  time 

and  on  weekends.  One  first-year  less  of  their  time.  Discipline  problems  nor  to  sponsor  extracurricular  activi- 

teacher  said  that  when  he  divided  all  also  take  less  time  for  them  than  for  ties. 

the  time  he  spent  (much  in  excess  of  beginning  teachers.  According  to  the  discussion,  the  be- 

a  forty-hour  week)  into  the  amount  The  teaching  load  of  the  beginning  ginning  teacher  is  frequently  not  given 
of  his  first  pay  check,  he  discoveri'd  teacher  should  be  made  lighter  than  a  subject  that  he  has  indicated  is  his 
his  earning  rate  was  $1  an  hour.  that  of  the  experienced  teacher,  con-  first  preferenee.  Such  a  subject  is 
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probably  one  for  which  he  is  best  pre¬ 
pared  and  in  which  he  may  already 
have  had  student-teaehin^  <'xperii-nce. 
Usually,  the  teachers  who  have  been 
in  the  school  tor  several  \ears  are 
j^iven  first  choice  of  the  snhjects  that 
have  teaching  vacancies,  i'he  less  pop¬ 
ular  siihjeets  are,  therefore,  left  for 
the  beginning  teacher,  making  his  first 
year  of  teaching  more  difficult. 

.Stiidies  have  shown  that  discipline 
ranks  high  among  the  difficulties  of 
the  hegitining  te.icher.  [“Teaching  i)if- 
fienlties  of  Beginning  Bnsine.ss  Teach- 
c'rs,”  by  John  j.  (hess;  monograph 
#8.  (ancinnati:  South-Western  Puh- 
lishing  Company,  1952.]  Careful  plan¬ 
ning  for  each  day’s  activities  is  the 
key  to  this  problem,  the  first-year 
teachers  believed.  Lack  of  time  foi 
adequate  lesson  planning,  particularly 
in  the  social-business  subjects,  was  the 
principal  rc'ason.  Most  teachers  de¬ 
sired  help  from  both  experienced 
teachers  and  administrators,  in  the 
handling  of  study  halls. 

Several  of  the  teachers  reported 
that  their  principal  held  a  special 
nu'cting  at  the  beginning  of  the  yeai 
to  orient  new  teachers.  .\lo.st  of  the 
teachers  believed  that  the  administra¬ 
tors  could  have  been  more  lielpful  in 
acquainting  the  teacher  with  school 
policy  and  procedures  and  also  more 
helpful  with  individual  teaching  prob¬ 
lems.  Other  teachers  in  the  school 
were  friendly  and  willing  to  answer 
(luestions.  One  new  teacher  reported 
that  in  her  school,  cli(iues  among  the 
faculty  made  the  tc'aehers  seem  less 
friendly.  The  panel  group  suggested 
that  either  an  experienced  teacher  or 
the  head  of  the  husiness-c’clucation  de¬ 
partment  he  assigned  the  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  checking  frc'quently 
with  the  new  teacher  and  answering 
her  (piestions.  This  should  he  beyond 
any  help  given  by  the  principal. 

One  first-year  teacher  said  that 
some  time  during  the  year  she  would 
like  to  have  had  the  principal’s  evalua¬ 
tion  of  her  work.  She  said  that  her 
work  had  been  evaluated  only  in  a 
eonference  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  renewal  of  her  contract  was 
discussed.  Even  an  occasional  word  of 
encouragement  during  the  year  would 
have  dispellc’d  her  anxiety  concerning 
whether  her  work  was  satisfactory. 

How  many  teachers  have  left  the 
field  because  they  did  not  wish  or 
were  not  able  to  face  such  anxietv? 
The  group  has  suggested  how  this  and 
other  problems  may  he  faeecl.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 


Passing  in  Review.  'I'here  was  a  time  early 
in  my  teaching  career  when  1  always  felt  that  the  school  year  would  never 
end  and  that  graduation  would  be  a  welcome  occasion.  However,  the  years 
have  brought  alrout  an  almost  complete  reversal  of  my  teaching  philosophy. 
My  “tour  of  duty”  in  shorthand  has  now  become  so  short  that  I  am 
concerned  about  not  having  enough  time  to  present  the  principles  and  the 
applications  of  Gregg  shorthand  in  the  broadest  and  fullest  sense.  Now 
that  the  month  of  June  is  here,  my  senior  secretarial  class  has  made  me 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  time  to  close  the  te.\t;  put  away  the 
notebooks;  stop  our  chalk-talks;  and  have  my  students,  their  training,  and 
my  own  teaching  “pass  in  review .” 

'  1  have  always  found  it  helpful  to  let  my  students  discuss  my  teaching 

tc'clmirpies  to  their  hearts’  content— and  believe  you  me,  they  relish  the 
opportunitN'.  You  will  find,  if  you  haven’t  already  tried  the  idea,  that  they 
are  the  best  and  most  impartial  erities  you  can  ever  hope  to  have.  Of 
course,  you  must  l>e  able  to  take  it,  especially  when  you  digest  the  charges 
that  are  made  about  things  that  you  had  thought  approached  teaching 
perfection. 

On  the  other  hand/  you  might  want  to  check  on  just  what  you  have 
accomplished  with  each  student,  flow  is  this  possible?  Well,  it  might  be 
approached  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  way  is  to  consider  your  students 
as  belonging  to  one  of  three  types. 

^  Let’s  start  with  Type  One.  Back  in  Septemljer,  when  I  gave  my  seniors 

^  a  “What-can-you-do-now?  Test,”  many  were  suffering  from  a  severe  case 
of  “nonmailitis.”— You  know  the  symptoms  of  this  particular  shorthand 
aflliction.  As  the  year  passed,  however,  most  of  my  Greggites  recovered 
from  this  rninditioTi.  Ask  yourself  if  your  students  are  confident  they  can 
*  turn  out  a  mailable  letter  under  normal  office  conditions. 

«  Type  Two  might  he  termed  the  “blank  liner.”  This  is  the  shorthand 

writer  who  habitually  has  more  blank  spaces  than  shorthand  notes  in  his 
notebook  after  a  session  of  dictation.  That  we  have  made  some  progress 
can  he  proven  by  the  fact  that  my  students  now  put  down  something  for 
'  whatever  has  been  dictated.  C'an  your  blank  liners  also  read  back  and 
traTiscrihe  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy? 

Finally,  there  are  the  “Steady  Bett\s”  of  Type  Three,  who  far  back 

could  take  dictation  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  and  turn  out  an  acc'eptable 

letter.  Have  yours  continued  to  improve  in  all  phases  of  shorthand  reading, 
3  writing,  and  transcription  during  the  year? 

vj  How  successful  have  we  been?  Do  we  know  the  answers?  Are  our 

s  Greggites  better  prepared  to  take  their  places  in  the  business  offices?  How 

y  can  we  do  a  better  job  'with  next  year’s  future  secretaries?  Has  our  current 

crop  of  students  taught  us  anything? 

We  shorthand  teachers  will  learn  the  answers  to  these  and  many  other 
''  questions  if  we  let  our  shorthand-teaching  effectiveness  “pass  in  review” 

'  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  our  best  critics  (and  advertisers,  too, 

^  don't  forget).  I  mean  tomorrow’s  secretaries,  those  whose  success  in  the 

i  business  world  will  prove  that  our  teaching  today  was  a  job  well  done. 

J  That’s  it.  Do  have  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  summer.  Thanks  for  your 

interest  in  the  discussions  carried  under  the  “Shorthand  Gorner”  and  par- 
>1  ticularly  for  your  encouraging  letters  and  your  interesting  questions.  If 
your  time  permits,  I’ll  be  glad  to  continue  to  swap  letters  with  you  con- 
^  cerning  questions  and  problems  that  you  may  have  both  inside  and  outside 
the  shorthand  classroom. 


JUNE,  1957 
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Here  are  more  devices  and  techniques 

that  consumer-education  teachers  may  be  al)le  to  use: 

PICTURES— many  times  more  efft'ctive  tlian  reading  or  listening  to  an  | 
explanation,  A  file  for  pictures  saves  the  teacher’s  time  when  such  materials  p 
are  to  be  used.  || 

ACTUAL  PRODUCTS— should  be  used  whenever  possible.  Actual  cans,  p 
for  example,  should  be  used  to  illustrate  the  many  can  sizes  that  consumers  i.:« 
have  to  choose  from.  Or,  if  the  class  is  discussing  jeans,  then  a  pair  of  jeans  r 
would  provide  the  best  means  of  checking  important  details.  gj 

SLOC.^NS— one  is  unconsciously  allected  by  the  power  of  an  idea  if  | 
exposed  to  it  often  enough.  Students  might  be  encouraged  to  prepare  " 
slogans  so  that  the  class  could  discuss  a  new  one  each  w«‘ek. 

FILLED-IN  CONTRACTS— students  can  see  the  pitfalls  of  signing  con¬ 
tracts  or  business  papers  that  are  blank.  Businessmen  will  co-operate  in  I,, 
supplying  these  forms. 

FIELD  TRIPS— especially  valuable  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
community’s  activities  and  industries  about  which  consumers  know  little. 

SKITS— students  are  always  interested  in  preparing  a  lifelike  dramatiza-  ? 
tion  of  consumer  problems.  Often  a  situation  can  be  more  fully  illustrated  ^ 
in  this  way.  ? 

WRITTEN  REPORTS— these  iirovide  motivation  and  sufficient  work  S 
for  the  good  student.  He  can  be  encouraged  to  delve  more  deejily  into  a 
problem  than  the  average  student  is  rerjnired  to  do. 

PRODUCT  MANUALS— often  used  w'hen  preparing  for  selling  and  5?; 
distributive  work,  but  can  also  be  used  to  acrpiaint  students  with  the 
many  common  articles  that  consumers  imrchase. 

WORKBOOKS— provide  for  the  individual  differr'uces  of  students  and 
also  supply  additional  problems  and  projects  for  the  class  to  work  on. 
Unfortunately,  not  tcro  many  good  ones  are  available. 

SURV’EYS— how  many  people  budget  or  why  people  do  not  use  a 
budget:  an  interesting  basis  for  a  student  survey. 

CONTESTS— add  zest  to  the  class  work.  These  can  be  varied,  but 
should  not  be  overused.  « 

POLLS— students  will  more  readily  believe  statistics  that  they  themselves  ^ 
compile,  than  the  findings  of  scientific  studies  that  they  merely  read  about. 

INTERVIEW’S— often  uncover  attitudes  and  ideas  that  are  not  presented 
in  textbooks  and  reference  material.  Students  can  do  this  work  individually,  J,. 
on  their  own  time,  outside  the  classroom.  Interviews  help  to  show  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  class  work  to  the  business  world. 

EXPERIMENTS— perhaps  one  of  our  most  effective  explanations  of  the 
different  kinds  of  bacon  was  made  by  actually  frying  two  kinds  of  bacon 
in  the  classroom.  Teachers  should  use  discretion  in  these  experiments  to 
make  them  fit  the  particular  class, 

F'OLLOW’-UPS- students  might  check  on  prices  of  certain  products  at  1' 
different  times  of  the  year  and  then  compare  these  prices. 

C.^TALOGUES— some  mail-order  houses  give  ratings  of  products,  such 
as  the  good,  better,  and  best  buys.  They  also  provide  other  useful  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  used  in  the  classroom.  ^ 

0BSER\'.4TI()N— one  of  the  guide  posts  to  good  buying  is  inspection  Vf 
of  both  products  and  .selling  technicjues.  Help  young  consumers  to  develop  |l 
the  alertness  that  mature  persons  employ  in  tlieir  dealings  with  the  business 
world.  I 

Certainly  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  listing  these  possibilities. 

One  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas  to  tr\’  in  the  classroom. 

An  experimental  attitude  is  perhaps  the  best  asset  of  a  good  consumer- 
educatiotj  teach(*r.  ?: 


((Untliiiiifd  front  (wgc  /  /) 

such  a  sUuatum.  The  other  girl  can¬ 
not  pass  amjthing.  She,  C.eraUline,  is 
the  problem. 

To  gice  the  hackgroutul  briefly:  I 
taught  V.eraldine  in  Typing  U  last 
year  {her  junior  year).  She  shonUl  not 
have  entered  the  advaneed  elass,  btit 
she  teanted  it  ami  struggled  through, 
making  things  diffu-ult  for  both  herself 
and  me.  The  Typing  I  teacher  said 
that  Geraldine  had  been  one  of  the 
poorer  students  the  previous  year. 
Her  eo-ordination  is  poor,  her  ability 
average,  and  her  comprehensUm  nil. 
Also,  her  parents  back  her  100  per 
eent.  Last  year,  I  was  “unfair  in  my 
grading  of  Geraldine”  (quote  Mama 
and  Papa).  Geraldine  “deserved  mueh 
better  grades.”  and  so  on.  Xow  .she  is 
near  graduation  and  wants  to  go  into 
the  commereial  field.  This  year  she  is 
also  taking  bookkeeping,  doing  aver¬ 
age  work.  The  main  complaint  is  that 
she  gives  the  impression  of  all  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  ability  in  the  world,  but 
artually  has  nothing  to  put  forth. 

When  Geraldine  flunked  the  first 
semester  of  shorthand,  both  she  and 
her  parents  were  up  in  arms  about  my 
teaching,  the  superintemlent’s  ability, 
and  things  in  general.  \ow  she  is  get¬ 
ting  an  even  lower  grade,  per-cent- 
wise,  and  she  still  insists  on  complet¬ 
ing  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  already 
grave  problem,  the  superintendent 
here,  who  does  not  have  too  mtteh 
backbone,  does  not  support  his  teach¬ 
ers  but  does  anything  the  siudents 
wish.  I  think  that  it  would  be  besi  for 
all  coneerned— especially  Geraldine— if 
■she  dropped  shorthand  and  discovered 
before  next  year  (when  she  wants  to 
go  to  junior  college  and  take  a  eom- 
m<  rei/d  major)  that  office  work  is  not 
for  her.  Both  the  guidance  counselor 
and  I  agree  that  she  would  fit  only  in 
a  routine  task  like  filing  or  calculating. 
\ow,  hme  can  we  convince  Geraldine 
and  her  folks? 

Let  me  add  that  she  has  been  un¬ 
certain  about  her  vocation  the  Iasi  few 
years.  Last  year  she  was  set  on  nurs¬ 
ing,  although  she  never  had  taken  a 
science  subject.  Then,  Iasi  summer 
■she  worked  for  one  week  in  the  small 
office  at  the  county  fair  and  decided 
that  she  must  be  a  secretary.  Added  to 
this  background,  you  nnist  consider 
her  air  of  confidence  and  her  lack  of 
ability— a  perfect  combination  fm  a 
perfect  flop  in  an  office. 

Any  s'tigge.stions  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  I  feel  that,  even  if  I  solve 
the  shorthand  “situation,”  I  still  need 
to  try  to  help  place  this  girl  some¬ 
where  in  the  tcorld  where  she  can  do 
some  goml  for  herself  and  others. 

,\n<)NYM()X'S 
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Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Anoinimous-. 

\our  pi()l)U‘in.s  arc  so  vaiirtl  lliat 
tlic  lollowiiig  answer  is  merely  a  coii- 
cleiisation  ol  a  ratlier  involved  eoin- 
ninnication  that  should  he  written. 

l^et  ns  begin  hy  stating  that  you 
might  ri‘-examine  your  entire  cm- 
riculnm  for  the  following  reason: 
I'rom  what  yon  have  stated,  your 
sehool  is  composed  of  170  students. 

I  herefore,  I  would  (inestion  the  of- 
lering  ol  l\ping  II.  (Of  course,  we 
would  ha\c  to  know  the  nnmher  ol 
students  enrolled  in  hnsiness  educa¬ 
tion.) 

You  might  possibly  give  a  course 
in  Personal  Typing  to  allow  for  the 
nonvoeational  stiuh'uts  and  also  give 
a  year  of  Typing  1  for  the  eompi  tent 
vocational  students  who  take  Short¬ 
hand  1;  or  you  might  have  Shorthand 
I  in  the  junior  year  and  olfer  Short¬ 
hand  II  and  rranseriplion  in  the 
twelfth  year.  If  yon  do  not  wish  to 
specialize  in  Shorthand  II  and  Tran- 
scriiition  because  of  your  small  en¬ 
rollment,  1  would  sngg(‘sl  a  serjuence 
of  Typing  I,  Shorthand  I,  and  Office 
Practice. 

In  the  latter  course,  yon  could  de¬ 
velop  both  the  highly  skilled  Short¬ 
hand  I  students  and  jirovide  enough 
general  clerical  work  for  students  like 
Cc'raldine,  who  may  vc'ry  well  be¬ 
come  a  fine  reeeptioinst  or  office 
clerk.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  look 
dcoply  into  the  general  busii>“ss  enr- 
ricnlnm.  Is  your  program  well  bal¬ 
anced  or  are  von  following  a  tra¬ 
ditional  enrrienlnm  imposed  on  yon 
bv  the  administration?  Might  it  not 
be  more  advantagc'ons  to  olfer  a  non- 
vocational  enrrienlnm?  Of  course,  the 
ncH'ds  ol  \()nr  hxal  eomnmnity  will 
have  to  b(‘  considered.  There  are 
some  very  fine  readings  in  the  field 
of  business  eurrieulmns,  and  if  yon 
would  wish  to  correspond  with  me, 
f  would  be  happy  to  recommend 
some. 

May  I  ask  why'  these  girls  you 
mention  are  taking  Shorthand  I  at  all. 
ft  would  sc'cm  to  n«'  that  you  must 
establish  some  criteria  for  entrance 
into  this  field,  which  I  bc'lieve  can 
only  be  justifiixl  on  a  vocational  basis. 
Certainly  the  taking  of  Shorthand  I 
because  “there  is  notliing  else  to 
take”  does  not  speak  highly  of  tlic' 
guidance  department  or  of  the 
businc'ss  department.  You  should 
straighten  out  the  objectives  for  giv¬ 
ing  each  of  your  courses,  studv  the 
sequc'uce  you  are  offering,  and  make 
sun*  that  the  administration,  the 
guidance  people,  and  other  faculty 
members  are  cognizant  of  your  pro¬ 
gram,  its  recpiirenients,  ancl  its  ulti¬ 
mate  objectives. 

( Coiitimird  on  next  ) 
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Airline  materials.  All  Pan  .American  Air¬ 
ways  c-dneation  materials  are  free  lor  ti'achers,  except  the  reprintc'd  “World 
Airways  Teacher  Study  Units”  and  the  travel  directory,  Svxc  Horizons. 

I  The  directory  tells  you  everything  a  traveler  would  want  to  know  about 
any  country  outside  the  United  States.  Many  teachers  have  found  it  a 
useful  reference  for  units  on  transportation,  travel,  and  geography.  The 
cost  is  $1,  Paxi  AiiK'rU  an  World  Airways  Teacher  is  published  as  a  service 
to  teachers  and  is  tree.  I’or  all  tlu'se  items,  write  to  Pan  .American  World 
Airways,  P.  ().  box  19(18,  (hand  Central  Station,  .New  Aork  17,  New  Aork. 
Keciuest  a  copy  of  their  eom[)lete  list  ol  education  materials. 

Guidance  publications.  l‘or  one  of  the  most  complete  listings  ol  career 
5  and  guidance  materials  1  have  seen,  write  to  (Ihronicle  (hiidanee  Publiea- 
^  tions,  Inc.,  Moraxia,  New'  Aork.  .Ask  for  their  complete  list  of  Clironicle 
<1  Oecupational  Briefs,  eareer  posters,  career  pamphlets,  and  other  services. 
Aon  will  find  many  items  (jf  interest  to  business  education  classes.  None  of 
these  is  free,  but  perhaps  you  could  lecommend  them  to  your  librarian  if 
i  they  are  not  within  your  budget. 

Distributive  education.  Numerous  items  useful  to  a  unit  on  consumer 
s  buying  may  be  rerjuested  from  (.'luett,  Peabody  &  Company,  Inc.,  10  East 
40  Stri'et,  New  Aork  16.  Booklets  are  availafde  free  of  charge  in  quantities 
of  35  or  less;  prices  for  larger  orders  will  be  given  on  request.  .Also  avail¬ 
able  are  two  films,  free  e.xcept  for  postage.  These  are  “Enterprise,”  designed 
to  show  the  role  of  a  major  manufacturer  in  maintaining  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise,  and  “Cood  Grooming  and  A’ou,”  designed  to 
stress  the  iinportanee  of  good  grooming  to  high  school  boys. 

Secretarial  profession.  .A  brochure  about  seeretarial  careers,  “Cadling 
Professional  Secretaries,”  is  available  from  The  National  Secretaries  Asse¬ 
s''!  ciation,  222  West  11  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  brochure  gives 
information  about  the  secretarial  field  to  the  student  and  steno-typist.  It 
costs  only  5  cents  per  copy. 

Insurance  career.  “A  career  for  A’ou  in  Insurance”  discusses  all  phases 
s  and  types  of  insurance,  except  life  insurance.  The  booklet  is  available  in 
single  copies  from  the  .Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Companies.  It 
is  free.  .Address  your  recpiest  to  the  .Association  at  60  John  Street,  New 
York  38. 

Posture  posters.  A  poster  featuring  correct  typing  posture  for  both 
ils  manual  and  electric  typewriters  is  available  from  Remington  Rand,  Inc., 
315  Fourth  .Avenue,  New  York  10.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  teacher’s  discus- 
>1  sion  guide.  Another  poster,  “Correct  Posture,”  comes  from  Prentice-Hall, 

^  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jer.sey.  Both  these  posters  are  free,  and  both 
use  as  models -male  students. 

Filing  ideas.  Many  free  materials  are  available  from  The  Sinead  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  .309-311  Second  Street,  Hastings,  Montana.  “Science 
of  Filing”  explains  the  .scientific  basis  on  which  file  guides  are  distributed 
in  sets  of  different  sizes.  .Another  circular,  “Do’s  and  Don’t’s  of  F’iling’  is 
free  in  quantity.  For  txjjewriting  classes,  “Filing  Made  Easier”  includes 
a  straight-copy  and  rough-draft  test;  this  is  also  supplied  in  classroom 
(juantity.  The  newest  material  is  “Proofreading  E.xerci.ses,”  prepared  and 
distributed  in  eo-operation  with  the  Foundation  for  Busine.ss  Education. 

. '■''■4  '  "  •  '  '  > 
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You  also  state  in  your  problem  that 
one  girl  cannot  pass  transcription. 
It  is  somewhat  ama/ing  to  me  that 
she  can  pass  any  phase  oi  transcrip¬ 
tion  during  the  first  year  of  shorthand. 
What  do  you  mean  by  transcription? 
Generally  six*aking,  transcription 
should  not  be  attempted  until  the 
student  can  pass  an  80-word,  5-min¬ 
ute  take  on  new  material  with  95 
jx*r  cent  accuracy  and  type  at  least 
40  w  a  m  on  a  5-minute  test,  with  5 
errors  or  less.  The  foregoing  repre¬ 
sents,  to  me,  minimal  standards  be¬ 
fore  beginning  this  area  of  work. 

1  would  further  suggest  that  you 
have  many  ix.‘rsonal  conferences  with 
Geraldine  in  order  to  establish  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  remedial  teaching 
she  should  be  given.  I  think  perhaps 
you  need  to  re-examine  your  own 
philosophy  of  education.  You  say,  on 
one  hand,  that  she  is  an  average 
student  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
she  has  no  comprehension.  How  can 
this  be?  If  .she  is  average  in  book¬ 
keeping,  then  she  must  have  ade- 
(piate  comprehension;  if  not,  how 
did  she  pass?  You  st'em  to  be  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  by  this  girl.  Why? 
What  is  the  cause?  Some  introspec¬ 
tion  on  your  part  might  do  some 
good.  Identify  the  cause;  tlien  plan 
some  action  such  as  I  indicated 
above.  Recognize  her  worth;  reward 
her  when  she  deserves  it;  help  her 
to  understand  herself. 

If  what  you  say  about  your  su¬ 
perintendent  is  true,  then  I  would 
strongly  suggest  that  you  look  for 
another  job  or  else  assert  yourself  to 
the  administration  and  guidance  de¬ 
partments.  We  teachers  are  some¬ 
times  our  own  w'orst  enemies— we 
must  sell  ourselves,  our  curriculum, 
and  our  objectives  to  the  faculty, 
the  administration,  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  must  l)elieve  that  we 
have  a  wealth  of  valuable  information 
and  related  learnings  to  offer  them. 

Perhaps  I  have  done  more  asking 
than  answering.  But  you  have  stated 
so  many  basic  problems  here  that 
you  must  sit  down  and  look  at  your¬ 
self,  the  school,  the  administration, 
the  curriculum,  and  your  own  rela¬ 
tions  with  your  students,  your  col¬ 
leagues,  and  your  community. 

TuEODOitiE  J.  Bayer 

State  College  for  Teachers 
•  Albany,  New  York 
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Memorandum  2 

To:  .\11  Di.stribiiting 

Organization  Heads 
From:  J.  R.  Mason,  Sersice 
Manager 


Memorandum  1 

To:  All  Distributing  Organization  Heads 

Subject:  Sersice  .Manpower 

From:  J.  R.  Ma.son,  Sersice  Manager 


Once  again  we  approach  the  time  of  year  when  we  may  expect  a  decrease  in 
service  calls.  This  lack  of  work  often^  causes  a  personnel  adjustment.  We  deem 
it  extremely  important  to  impress  all  dealers  with  the  necessity-  for  making  such 
adjustments  in  a  manner  that  will  greatly  enhance  both  their  sales  opportunities 
and''  the  value  of  their  service  organization. 

Dealers  may  keep  their  servicemen  busy  and  satisfied  by; 

1. *  Training  them  to  recognize  sales  opportunities  and  compensating  them  for 
leads  that  produce  sales. 

2.  Soliciting’  out-of-warranty  services  on  dryers  and  competitive  equipment, 
thus  getting  a  jump  on  the"  replacement  market  and  promoting  closer  contact  with 
users. 

3.  Selling  inspection  and  maintenance  agreements.' 

4.  Reconditioning  trade-ins  for  greater  trade-in  value. 

Servicemen  are  particularly  valuable"  to  dealers  at  the  present  moment  because: 

1.  They  represent  a  sizable  investment  in  both  the  time  '  and  expense  of  training. 

2.  If  they  are  released,  it  may  be  impossible  to  rehire  them  when  they  are 
needed,***  due  to  a  tight  labor  demand. 

3.  They  are  recognized  as  experts  and  provide  additional  salesmen  in'*  an  ever- 
increasing  market.  Dealers  who  have  applied  the  “Sales-to-Service  Report”  form 
to  their  operations**  have  experienced  outstanding  sales  increases. 

The  retention  of  servicemen  is  so  important  that  we  are*^  attaching  a  suggested 
letter,  which  we  recommend  you  send  to  every  servicing  outlet  in  your  district.'^ 

Service  Manager 


Here  are  some  ways  to  keep  vour  servicemen  busy  during  your  slack  periods; 

1.  Teacb  them*®  to  look  for  sales  opportunities. 

2.  Reward  them  for  sales  leads. 

•3.  Solicit  nonwarranty  service. 

4.  Sell*®  maintenaiKe  agreements. 

5.  Recondition  trade-ins. 

6.  Use  the  Sales-to-Service  Report  form. 

Send  the  enclosed  letter'*  to  every  service  outlet  in  your  district. 

Good  luck.  Service  Manager  (354) 


Preview  Outlines 


Problem  2  (c) 

How  am  ]  to  offset  the  impressirm 
that  the  business  department  is  a 
general  utility  and  supply  room  for 
nonbusiness  students  and  (alas!)  fac¬ 
ulty— so  that  (a)  supplies,  good  or¬ 
der,  and  use  of  equipment  may  be 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


( 1 )  Expect,  personnel,  necessity,  recognize,  coinix*nsating.  Soliciting,  users, 
ticidarly,  experienced,  retention.  (2)  Recondition,  trade-ins.  Send  th«>. 
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transcript 


//W/HKIU:  AIU-:  YOU  (;()IN(;  on 
W  your  vacation?”  (.’indv  tnrncd 
as  Miriam  Wimple’s  voice  inlerrniited 
ln‘r  ihoni'lits.  Althongld  there  was  a 
Iresli  sheet  of  paper  in  her  typewriter, 
(iindy  was  just  sitting  at  her  desk,  not 
doing  anything.2  To  Iut  left  lay  the 
interoffice  memorandum  annonneing 
the  fact  that  Miss  Anderson,  the  office 
manager,'*  wanted  to  know  everyone’s 
\acation  dates  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

“I’m  not  sore,  Miriam— it  alH  de¬ 
pends,”  ('indy  answered  thonghtfnlly. 
“Yes,”  she  added  to  herself,  “it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  or  not  1  get  that’* 
promotion.  The  raise  that  goes  along 
with  it  will  give  me  the  money  for  a 
trip  to  Yellowstone  National  Park.”*’ 
(]indy  had  dreaim-d  of  such  a  trip 
since  her  high  school  days. 

“.My  folks  own  a  cottage  on  the 
h’r.si’v  shore,”  Miriam  was"  continn- 
ing,  and  (lindy  reluctantly  left  her 
own  thoughts.  “I’m  going  to  get  a 
group  of  my  girl  friends  together**  and 
\\(‘'ll  all  spend  onr  vacations  there.  Do 
\  ()n  want  to  join  ns— that  is,  if  we  can 
get  the  same  weeks  off?” 

(aiuly**  knew  the  invitation  was  sin¬ 
cere.  .Miriam  had  arrived  almost  three 
months  to  the  day  after  Clindy  had 
start(‘d’*'  working  in  the  stenographic 
dejiartment  of  Machines,  Incorpo- 
rali-d.  Shortly  after  .Miriam  had*' 
settled  at  the  desk  next  to  (lindy’s,  the 
two  girls  had  become  close  friends. 

“Thanks,  I’d  like  to  join  you,”  Clindy 
.mswered'2  gratefully,  “hut  I’m  going 
wost  to  Yellowstone  Park.  I’ve  even 
managed  to  save  a  little  money  to¬ 
wards  the  trip.”'-'* 

“W’ell,  ”  Miriam  laughed,  “vou  must 
have  stuck  to  your  budget  better  than 
1  did.  .\nyw.iy.  if  you  change  your 
mind,  just  let"  me  know— the  invita¬ 
tion  is  always  open.” 

Th.it  was  one  of  the  things  that 
(!indy  admired  about  Miriam— '•’’her 
.ibility  to  take  both  life  and  work 
easily.  This  was  Candy’s  first  job. 
Miriam  was  three  years  older"*  and 
had  had  more  working  e.xperience.  She 
seemed  to  know  what  was  worth  wor¬ 
rying  about  and  what  wasn’t.  P’or  in- 
stance,'"  an  erasure  on  an  unimportant 
letter  didn’t  bother  her.  Her  favorite 


Easy  Way 


I’Xlircssion  was:  “W’hv  work'**  hard 
and  put  in  a  lot  of  extras  that  nobody 
ever  notices'?”  After  the  two  girls  had 
btoome  good  friends,"*  Cindy  had 
adopti’d  the  same  rule. 

“O.  K.,”  Cindy  answered.  “I'll  let 
you  know  more  definitely  in  a  week 
or''***  so.” 

Cindy  opened  her  shorthand  note¬ 
book  and  began  typing  the  monthly 
budget  report  that  Iiad  been  dictated**' 
to  her  that  morning.  She  didn’t  want 
to  tell  Miriam  about  her  hopes  for  the 
promotion.  She  wa.sn’t  the  only‘*2  jrj,| 
in  the  stenographic  department  who 
w'as  dreaming  of  becoming  secretary 
to  the  .Advertising'^*'  Manager.  Every¬ 
one  knew  that  the  company’s  poliev 
was  to  jiromote  from  within.  It  would 
be**'*  embarrassing  it  she  told  Miriam 
of  her  hopes  and  then  didn’t  get  the 
job. 

“Come  here  and  give  us  your  opin¬ 
ion**''’  on  this  dress  pattern,”  .Miriam 
called  to  (.'indy  from  three  desks 
down. 

“Be  right  there.”  ('indy  pushed  her 
chair  back.  .A  few  months***’  ago,  she 
would  never  have  interrupted  her 
work  to  join  in  idle  chatter.  She  would 
have  remembered  her  business***- 
school  training  and  kept  on  working. 

•As  Cindy  rose  from  her  chair,  she 
knocked  her  notebook  over.  ,She  didn’t 
stop  tO'**‘  pick  it  up,  but  walked  over 
to  the  desk  where  four  girls  were 
gathered.  h’Dr  a  few  minutes  they  dis¬ 
cussed  differeut****  materials,  and  then 
the  subject  turned  to  vacations  again. 

“This  is  where  I  came  in,”  Candy 
chuckled.  “Besides,  I’ve****  got  to  finish 
that  report  or  the  budget  may  never 
be  passed.” 

.As  she  turned  to  go  back  to  her 
desk,  Miriam*"  joined  her. 

“Have  you  heard  that  Mi.ss  .Ander¬ 
son  is  going  to  start  inte’rviewing 
for  that  stxretarial  positiou'?”*'^  The 
breathless  tone  of  her  voice  implied  a 
secret.  “A’ou  know ,”  she  added,  “some¬ 
times  1  feel  that  I’d  like  to  be  more*'^ 
than  a  stenographer.  ” 

“Maybe  yon  11  get  this  position,” 
(.'indy  encouraged. 


ANNE  WOLTER 


“.No,”  Miriam  smiled  at  the  sur¬ 
prised*"  look  on  Cindy’s  face.  “I’m 
really  not  that  ambitious.  I’m  really 
(juite  happy  where  I  am.  I  don’t  want 
to*''’  work  atiy  harder!” 

They  sat  down  at  their  respective 
desks.  Miriam  placed  a  torn  sheet  of 
carbon  paper  between*'*’  two  sheets  of 
paper  and  started  to  insert  them  into 
her  typewriter.  Candy  spent  five  min¬ 
utes  figuring  out**''  where  she  had 
stopped  transcribing  her  notes  to  go 
over  and  discuss  the  pattern. 

Suddenly,  Miriam  was  at  Cindy’s*'** 
elbow.  “.Mi.ss  .Anderson  wants  to  see 
yon,”  she  .said  to  (andy.  “I  guess  this 
is  your  interview— good  luck.” 

(andy*"*  walked  between  the  desks, 
her  eyes  fastened  on  the  door  ahead. 
The  promotion— yes,  it  was  really  hap¬ 
pening! 

Miss^**  .Anderson’s  voice  sounded 
clear  and  crisp  as  she  told  Cindy  to 
come  in.  Dre.ssed  in  a  tailored  suit, 
Mi.ss  .Anderson  gave'"  just  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  what  she  w  as— a  highly  efficient 
office  manager. 

“Have  you  decided  on  tlie  vveeks^** 
that  you’ll  be  taking  your  vacation? 
I’ve  received  everybody’s  schedule  but 
yours.” 

“A’es,”  (’indy  answered  before''*'  sbe 
realized  that  Miss  .Anderson  was  not 
offering  her  the  promotion. 

“1  mean,  no,”  she  added  hastily.'" 

Miss  .Anderson  smiled.  She  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  only  two  weeks  left 
open  were  the  last  twi*  in  August.  Un¬ 
less  CMndv''''’  could  exchange  the.se 
weeks  with  someone  else,  she’d  have 
to  accept  them. 

Cindy  felt  the  palms  of  her  hands 
begin  to  perspire. ''*’  Her  head  hurt  and 
she  knew  that  she  would  cry  from 
disappointment  in  another  second.  So 
this  was  all  Mi.s.s  .Andensoid^  had 
wanted! 

But  .Miss  .Anderson  was  saying 
something  el.se. 

“Cindy,  I’ve  been  watching  your 
work  carefully.  What  has^**  hap- 
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peiu'di'”  Miss  Aiulerson’s  eyes  were 
kind,  her  voiee  soft.  “When  you  first 
started,  you  were  filled  with  ambition. 
But  lately  you’ve^®  lost  it.  True,  your 
w’ork  is  passable.  The  ‘extras,  how¬ 
ever,  are  no  longer  there.  I  don’t  mean 
to  pry.  I  ju.st  want'*®  to  say  that  it’s  up 
to  you  if  you  want  to  stay  in  the  steno¬ 
graphic  pool  until  you  retire— or  if  you 
w'ant^i  to  go  further.  If  it’s  the  latter, 
you’ll  have  to  regain  some  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  you  had  when  you  walked 
in  here^2  on  your  first  day.” 

The  lump  in  Cindy’s  throat  made  an 
answer  impossible,  so  she  remained 
silent. 

“In  view  of  this,^'*  we’ve  decided  to 
wait  and  see  what  your  normal  work 
stride  is  like.  If  you  settle  down  to 
regular  work  as  yoii^^  did  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  maybe  the  next  promotion  will 
be  yours.  Right  now,  I’m  afraid  that 
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IF  YOU  are  about  to  have  your  first 
job  experience,  you  are  probably 
beginning  to  wonder  what  it  wilR  be 
like.  It  may  be  something  like  the 
first  dip  of  the  .season  at  the  lake  or 
seashore.  Like  most  beginners  you 
w’ill^  undoubtedly  feel  (|uite  timid 
and  take  small,  hesitant  steps  until 
you  get  the  feel  of  the  water.  That’s 
the  more'*  typical  approach,  though 
there  are  some  w'ho  try  to  plunge  into 
the  middle  and  then  find  it  a  little 
difficult^  to  get  back  to  the  safety  of 
the  shore  and  familiar  ground. 

It  isn’t  at  all  unusual  to  approach 
new®  surroundings  a  little  fearfully. 
.\fter  all,  you  have  to  get  accustomed 
to  new  people,  new  routines,  and® 
probably  to  some  business  terms  with 
which  you  have  not  been  familiar. 
This  feeling  will  be  repeated  w'hen- 
ever  you'^  go  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  no  matter  how  good  your 
skills— taking  dictation  and  transcrib¬ 
ing— there®  are  still  these  initial  ob¬ 
stacles  to  overcome. 

Your  nervous  tension  will  be  eased 
considerably  if  you®  have  adecpiate 
skills  and  don’t  oversell  yourself  in 
the  interview.  Though  many  offices 
have  reference’®  materials  for  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  t\pists,  you  may  find 
that  a  dictionary  is  the  only  standard 
etiuipment”  aside  from  typewriters 
and  ofifice  appliances.  If  yon  have  a 
secretarial  handlM)ok  to  help  you’2 


we  ll  have  to  fill  the®"’  vacancy  in  the 
advertising  department  with  someone 
from  outside  the  ct)mpany.” 

That  was  that.  Miss  Anderson''’® 
picked  up  a  file  marked  “C-onfidential” 
—the  signal  for  Cindy  to  leave. 

For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  Cindy 
plunged'”  into  the  report.  She  didn’t 
want  to  talk  to  Miriam  and  have  to 
admit  what  a  senseless  dreamer  she 
had®®  been. 

She  was  glad  to  leave  the  office  and 
walk  the  three  blocks  to  the  train  sta¬ 
tion.  On  her  way,  she  bought  a  news¬ 
paper,®®  intending  to  keep  herself  bus\' 
during  the  hour’s  ride  home.  Once  on 
the  train,  however,  she  didn’t  read— 
she  looked®®  out  the  dirt-encrusted 
window  .  She  looked,  but  did  not  see 
the  passing  scenery. 

Then  she  glanced  down  at  her 
hands.  How®’  dirty  her  gloves  were! 
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over  any  rough  spots,  you'll  be  well 
prepared. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  firm 
and  the  department  to  which  yon’® 
are  assigned,  you  may  find  a  rather 
mixed  age  group.  Even  the  younger 
employees  may  seem  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  friendships.”  Even  though  you 
are  invited  to  lunch,  you  cannot  par¬ 
ticipate  very  well  in  the  conversation. 
You’®  don’t  know  their  friends  out¬ 
side  the  office,  and  you  don’t  know 
enough  about  the  business  and  its 
routines  and  operations’®  to  partici¬ 
pate  when  the  conversation  takes  a 
turn  in  that  direction.  In  that  case, 
be  a  good  listener.”  Become  interest¬ 
ed  in  their  affairs,  but  don’t  chime 
in  too  freely  until  you  are  given  the 
signal  of’®  acceptanc'e.  You  will  lx- 
able  to  tell  when  the  discussions  be¬ 
come  more  intimate.  Here  again  it  is 
wise  to’®  go  slowly.  Be  fri(*ndly  and 
cheerful.  Say  good  morning  with  a 
smile,  and  accept  invitations  to  lunch¬ 
eon,  shopping,®®  or  the  movies  when 
they  are  offered  and  fit  in  with  your 
own  plans.  But  don’t  try  to  take  the 
lead  in  becoming  one®’  of  the  crowd. 
One  or  more  of  the  group  may  resent 
\()ur  aggressiveness  and  close  you 
out. 

So  with  your  office  friendships®®  as 
well  as  with  your  introduction  to 
work  assignments,  slow  and  easy  does 
it.  (454) 


Some  of  the  printer's  ink  from  the 
newspaper  had  rubbed  onto  them. 

“This  is  funny,”  she  thought.  “It®® 
looks  like  I’ve  just  finished  a  day’s 
struggle  with  the  carbon  paper.  I 
guess  that  in  the  future  I’ll  have  to  be 
more®®  careful  with  carlx)!!- and  other 
things.” 

W’hat  was  it  Miriam  had  said':* 
“I’m  not  that  ambitions.”  And  Miss 
,\nderson’s®’  “It’s  up  to  you  to  decide 
if  you  want  to  remain  in  the  .steno¬ 
graphic  pool  until  you  retire.” 

Suddenly®'’  the  remarks  had  a  spi‘- 
cial  significance.  Of  course,  that  was 
it!  \  promotion  would  have  to  be 
earned,  not  merely®®  hoped  for.  Miriam 
w'as  happy  where  she  was.  C]indy 
couldn’t  get  a  promotion  by  following 
Miriam’s®"  example.  Even  though 
Miriam  was  a  good  friend,  there  teas 
a  point  where  Cindy  woidd  have  to  go 
on  alone. 

(andy®®  rcla.xcd  and  watched  the 
scenery  go  by.  Tomorrow  she’d  talk 
to  Miriam  and  see  if  thev  could  figure 
out®®  a  way  to  go  down  to  the  shore 
together.  (1388) 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Sunset 

I  am  sitting  at  a  window  that  faces 
west.  The  sun  has  just  disajiixmied 
behind  the  tall  hills,  and  the  Haming’ 
colors  are  beginning  to  fade  to  pale 
blue.  The  silent  trees  are  darkly  (uit- 
lined  against  the  clear  sky,  and  the 
crickets®  are  chanting  their  drowsy 
evening  song  from  the  grass.  There 
is  something  fascinating  about  sun¬ 
sets.  Each  one  is®  diflerent;  each  one 
is  beautiful;  each  makes  a  magnificent 
climax  to  the  bustle  and  activity  of'* 
the  day.  Soon  after  the  brilliant  colors 
fade  into  twilight  the  w'hole  worltl 
sinks  to  rest.  Friendly  lights  are  tunx-d 
on  in®  residences  above  city  streets. 
(106) 

—Adapted  from 
Alma  Childress  liroten, 
in  The  Morton  Messeufier 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

The  Message  of  Enthusiasm.  En¬ 
thusiasm  oils  the  wheels  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  machinerv.  It  promotes  good 
feeling.’  It  develops  thought.  It  paves 
the  way  for  greater  achievement  when 
one  objective  is  w'on.  Enthusiasm  is® 
generated  by  taking  an  interest  in 
your  work,  by  carrying  each  job 
through  to  the  finish  and  Ix’ing'’  able 
to  say  of  it— it  is  my  best.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  joy  of  achievement 
—and  enthusiasm  is  one’  of  the  vital 
forces  that  contributes  to  it.  (89) 

—John  Robert  Cregg 


Easy  Does  It 
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PROBLEM  CLINIC 


Operation 


The  OTHEH  day,  (;t  iu>ral  jackson 
siiininoned  iiu*  to  liis  office  at  Post 
Hca(l<iuartcrs. 

“Sergeant,”  lie  said,  “I’ve  aid  un¬ 
usual  assipnneut  for  >011.” 

1  braced  myself.  I’m  Staff  Sergeant 
Molly  Watson,  Women’s  Army  (airps. 
In  tlieory,2  I’m  the  (ieneral’s  girl  Fri¬ 
day.  Actually,  I’m  his  glorified  errand 
girl. 

(General  Jackson  is  a'*  dear  old  soul, 
even  with  his  gruff  voice.  If  you  were 
to  ask  me.  I’d  say  he  was  just  trying 
to  live  up  to  the'*  traditional  “old 
soldier”  roles  one  sees  portrayed  in  the 
movies  but  rarely  finds  in  real  Army 
life. 

“.Another*’  ham  on  rye,  with  lots  of 
mustard,  sir?”  I  ventured. 

“Young  lady,”  rasped  the  General, 
“you’re  becoming  too  cynical.”” 

Maybe  so.  But  I  had  become  so 
tirt*<l  of  running  double  time  to  the 
Post  cafeteria  to  get  him  a"^  ham  on 
rye,  heavy  on  the  mustard.  The  man 
was  a  sandwich  addict— he’d  eat  three 
or  four  a  day.  It  was  a  never*^-failing 
wonder  to  me  how  he  ever  digested 
all  that  hot  mustard. 

“Just  because  I  like  an  occasional^ 
snack  .  .  .  with  spicy  seasoning.  Ser¬ 
geant  .  .  .  well,  no  matter.  I’d  like 
to  have  you  run  over  to  my  (juarters 
after"*  retreat  this  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Jackson  is  out  of  town— and  I  have  to 
hire  a  gardener.” 

“M  rs.  Jackson  not**  being  available, 
fh'neral,  you’d  bke  me  to  help  you 
select  the  best  apjilieant  for  the  gar¬ 
dening  job?”*2  I  chuckled.  “The  old 
reliable  ‘feminine  instinct,’  as  it  were?” 

“Exactly,  Sergeant.  Only  it’s  not  a 
choice*®  of  the  ‘best.’  I’ve  narrowt'd 
the  field  dowm  to  two  men,  and  I’d 
like  to  have  you  help  me  choo.se  the 
heiter  of  these  two.  Frankly,**  Ser¬ 
geant,  I’m  stuck.  Both  these  men, 
Oscar  and  Rudolph,  have  excellent 
references;  both  are  clean,  upstand¬ 
ing,  and*®  trustworthy.  Since  Oscar  is 
a  few  years  younger  than  Rudolph, 
I’m  tempted  to  take  him.  But— I  don’t 
know.  They’re  both  going*®  to  be  at 
my  (juarters  this  evening,  and  I  told 
them  I’d  have  my  decision  made  by 
that  time.  So,  if  you’ll  come*'*  to  my 
aid  ...” 

So  that’s  why  late  that  afternoon, 
I  reported  to  the  big  red-brick  house 
down  at  the  far  end  of*®  Officers’ 
Row.  There  were  h\o  men  standing 
before  General  Jackson,  and  both 
were  obviously  a  bit  on  the  tense*** 


Gardener 


HELEN  M.  SMITH 

side.  They  were  the  two  finalists  in 
the  General’s  (iardener  Sweepstakes. 

I  studied  them— casually,  I  hoped^** 
and  believed. 

The  Cieneral  had  been  right.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  surface  appearances,  there 
.seemed  little  difference  between®*  the 
two  men.  The  younger  one— Oscar,  the 
(General  hatl  called  him— was  neatly 
dressed  in  well-pressed  trousers  and 
a  sports®®  jacket.  Rudolph,  too,  had 
cho.sen  a  jacket  for  the  occasion,  and 
his  trousers  wore  a  Saturday-mom-  . 
ing®3-inspection-formation  crease.  But,  ; 
glancing  at  them  again,  I  saw  some-  . 
thing  that  made  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  Sergeant®*  Watson  had  her  I 
man  for  the  General!  I 

The  General  braced  himself  in  his  i 
chair  and  then  rose.  “Er— if  you’ll  | 
j>ardon2®  me  a  moment,  men.  My  sec-  | 
retary,  here— she  has  a  message  for  me.  | 
If  you  men  will  just  remain  a  mo-  i| 
merit®®  more  .  .  .  take  a  break.  .And  | 
now.  Sergeant—”  We  moved  away  | 
from  the  porch  into  the  big  living  | 
room,  well  out  of  sight  and®'*  earshot  | 
of  the  two  men  outside. 

“Well,  Sergeant?  Anything  to  re-  | 
port  on  Operation  (iardener?”  | 

I  iKKided.®®  smiling.  “Yes,  sir.  If  I  | 
were  choosing— and  I’m  sure  Mrs. 
Jackson  will  agree  when  she  returns 
—  I’d  take  Rudolph.” 

“The®®  ohi  man.  Sergeant?”  the 
Gi'neral  gasped. 

“He’s  not  so  old,  sir.  C'ertainly  he’s 
no  more  than  four  or  five  years  older 
than®®  O.scar.” 

“Well— I  suppose  1  must  respect 
your— er— feminine  instinct.  Well,  then, 
Rudolph  it  is,  young  lady.  See  that®* 
pitcher  of  ic'ed  lemonade,  and  those 
glasses  on  the  table?  Well,  help  your¬ 
self  to  a  drink.  Sergeant,  and  then 
you  may®®  leave.  But  first,  tell  me 
w'hy  you  picked  Rudolph.” 

“Cieneral,”  I  told  him,  “when  you 
go  back  to  those  men,  look  at  their 
trousers.®®  Carefully!” 

“Trousers?” 

I  nodded.  “Yes,  sir.  You’ll  notice 
that  the  younger  man’s  trousers  are 
clean,  and  neatly  pre.s.sed— as  are®* 
Rudolph’s.  Ri/f— and  here’s  what  you 
need  in  a  gardener.  General— the  older 
man’s  trousers  have  patches— on  the 
knee.v.*”®’’ 

General  Jackson  almost  brought  up 
his  hand  in  a  salute.  (711) 


( Continued  from  page  42 ) 

under  my  control  so  far  as  my  own 
students  are  concerned,  and  (b)  all 
the  damage  and  disorder  may  he 
traced  to  “guests”? 

Sh.  M.  Marcvehite,  RSM 
Mount  St.  .Agnes  College 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Sr.  M.  Marguerite: 

As  a  solution  for  your  problem  re¬ 
garding  the  disorderly  use  of  sup¬ 
plies,  may  1  offer  the  following  sug- 
gi'stions. 

Try  giving  each  “guest  or  facult\' 
member— a  secretary.  In  our  school, 

■  each  teacher  has  a  senior  shorthand 
student  who  is  responsible  for  get¬ 
ting  out  that  teacher’s  work.  .At 
times,  the  stenographer  may  type 

:  tests— a  confidential  job  that  each  girl 
^  regards  as  information  strictly  be- 
:  tween  herself  and  her  boss.  Fre- 
*  fluently  there  are  letters  to  be  typed 
I  and  programs  to  be  either  mimeo- 
I  graphed  or  duplicated.  .Arranging  for 
I  necessary  supplies  and  returning  such 
I  materials  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  in  charge. 

This  plan  has  worked  fpiite  well  in 
our  school.  .At  requisition  time, 
i  teachers  plan  ahead  for  any  special 
I  needs.  (The  music  teacher  requisi- 
I  tions  mimeograph  paper  for  Christ- 
I  mas  vespers,  etc.)  I  check  with  the 
I  faculty  members  to  see  if  my  sup- 
I  ply  list  should  include  paper  for  play 
I  programs  and  other  extracurricular 
I  activities.  Our  requisition  slip  also 
I  lists  duplicating  carbons,  mimeo- 
I  graph  stencils,  and  paper  to  fill  the 
I  weekly  needs  of  the  student  secre- 
1  taries. 

This  program  offers  the  students 
^  practical  experience  in  handling  jobs 
I  and  budgeting  materials.  It  also  puts 
I  the  responsibility  of  dispatching  sup- 
®  plies  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary. 

»  The  individual  secretaries  are  respon- 
sible  for  interpreting  the  teacher’s 

■  directions,  obtaining  the  needed  mate- 
j  rials,  and  replacing  the  unused  sup- 
I  plies  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

S;?  Special  clubs  and  extracurricular 
I  activities  of  various  teachers  are 
I  also  handled  by  the  secretaries.  The 
coach’s  secretary  types  contracts  and 
ig  schedules;  the  English  teacher’s  ste- 
p  nographer  does  necessary  typing  for 
the  Latin  Club  and  the  library. 

;|  This  plan  gives  the  secretarial  stu- 
I  dents  an  opportunity  to  exercise  much 
pi  self-direction,  and  it  also  eliminates 
the  need  for  other  teachers  to  nego- 
tiate  for  supplies. 

J;  Mrs.  Nancy  Thorson 

Community  #16  High  School 
\etc  Berlin,  Illinois 
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Girls  trained  on  Burroughs  machines 

enjoy  quicker  placement,  better  jobs. 


American  businesses  need  operators — need  them 
badly — for  the  machines  which  they’re  buying  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  year  after  year.  Clearly 
a  seller’s  job-market  for  the  graduate  with  a 
knowledge  of  these  easily  mastered  machines! 

Your  school  will  find  Burroughs  machines  are  the 
last  word  in  mechanical  i)erfe<:tion,  and  et'onomical 
ojieration.  They  are  so  easy  to  learn  on,  too  .  .  . 
.so  easy  to  teach  with! 

Get  full  information  about  Burroughs  business 
machines  and  teaching  aids.  Mail  this  coupon, 
or  phone  any  Burroughs  office. 

“Burrouiths”  and  “Sensimatic” — UeR.  TM’s. 


Training  aids  available  with  these— 
and  all  other— Burroughs  machines. 


Ten  Key  adding  machine — easy- 
to-learn  touch  .iystem! 


Sensimatic  accounting  machine 
— fast,  simple  and  accurate! 


BURROUGHS  CORPORATION 
Detroit  32,  Michigan 
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Calculators— quiet,  easy  operation 
promotes  skill  and  accuracy! 


Address 


City - 


Full  Keyboard  adding  machine 
—  with  course  in  shortcut 
addition! 


NEWS  SPOTLIGHT 


I  Professional  j 
^^HReportJ 


830  High  School  Students  Named  Merit  Scholars 

.  .  .  by  National  Merit  Scholarship  Foundation.  Over 
162,000,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  country's  senior 
enrollment,  entered  the  competition  from  12,500  high 
schools.  The  winners  survived  two  rigorous  college- 
aptitude  tests. 

Each  scholarship  provides  its  winner  with  the  funds 
he  needs  to  attend  the  college  of  his  choice  for  four 
years.  Family  resources,  summer  earnings  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  college  costs  are  all  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  amount  that  accompanies  each  award.  The 
average  stipend  is  about  5650  a  year. 

The  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  was  begun  in 
1955,  based  on  grants  of  $20  million  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  5500  thousand  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  Last  year,  556  scholarships  were  made 
available  ;  these  1956  winners  are  now  college  freshmen. 

1957-58  EBTA  Executive  Board 


FRONT  ROW  (left  to  right):  Earl  F  Rock,  treasurer;  Mary  E.  Connelly, 
secretary;  Paul  M.  Boynton,  president;  John  M.  Canty,  vice-president;  and 
William  M.  Polishook,  past  president.  BACK  ROW  (left  to  right):  Joseph 
C.ruhcr,  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  Albert  L.  Fisher,  and  F.  Howard  Strouse,  executive- 
board  members.  Absent  at  time  of  photo  was  Dorothy  C.  Finkelhor,  executive- 
board  member,  (See  stonj  on  page  50.) 
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PEOPLE 


•  B.  W,  Barnett  was  honored  at  a 
recent  reception,  following  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  King’s  Business  College. 
He  had  been  with  the  school  for 
fifty  years.  He  was  presented  with 
an  honorarium  of  $1000,  a  citation, 
a  portrait,  and  a  book  of  testimonial 
letters.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Milo  Kirkpatrick,  president  of  the 
school. 

•  Guy  E.  O’Brien  has  succeeded 
“TO”  O’Brien,  his  father,  as  president 
of  the  Drake  Business  Schools  of  New 
York  City.  Frank  D.  March  is  new 
vice-president  of  the  schools  and 
Thomas  O’Brien,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  three  men  have  been  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  schools  during  recent 
years.  The  reorganization  permits  the 
retirement  of  “TG”  O’Brien,  who  is 
eighty-three. 

•  .\ntonette  E.  DiLoretto  is  now 
chairman  of  the  business  department 
of  Boston  University  Junior  College, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  at  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  High 
School,  Lakewood,  Rhode  Island. 

•  D.  M.  Himebaugh  retired  on 
June  1  as  chairman  of  the  commercial 
department  at  Casper  (Wyoming) 
High  School.  He  stepped  down  after 
heading  the  department  for  tw'enty- 
nine  years.  A  teacher  for  forty-five 
years,  he  had  been  a  high  school 
business  teacher  since  1922.  He  has 
taught  summer  sessions  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and 
Minnesota,  and  at  Tulane  University. 
He  is  also  a  past  contributor  to  sev¬ 
eral  educational  magazines. 


GROUPS 


•  The  business-education  program 
for  the  AVA  August  convention  in 
Philadelphia  has  been  released  by 
Program  Chairman  William  Selden. 
Four  sessions  have  been  scheduled. 
On  Tuesday,  August  6,  from  10 
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a.m.  to  noon.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Supervisors  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting.  The 
chairman  will  lx*  Robert  F.  Kozelka, 
Illinois  State  Supervisor  of  Business 
and  Distributive  Education.  The  re¬ 
corder  is  George  M.  Da\’all,  and 
the  secretary-treasurer,  Laura  Nichol¬ 
son.  .Arthur  L.  Walker  will  report  on 
the  work  of  a  committee  on  re-estab¬ 
lishing  a  business-education  servic*e  in 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Elvin 
S.  Eyster  will  present  a  report  of  the 
1956-57  NAS  BE  project. 

On  August  6,  2  to  4  p.m.,  the  AV.\ 
division  of  business  education  will 
hold  a  meeting  and  panel  discussion. 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  will  be 
.Arthur  L.  Walker,  A'irginia  state  super¬ 
visor  of  business  education.  The  panel 
will  discuss  “Enrichment  of  Business 
Education  through  Personalized  Fi¬ 
nance.”  The  chairman  is  Agnes  Le- 
beda,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls;  the  participants  will  be 
members  of  a  business-education 
seminar  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Philadelphia.  Hostess  is  Phyllis 
L.  Zeigler;  recorder  is  Mrs.  Eli7.4ibeth 
Hutchinson. 

On  Wednesday,  .August  7,  from 
1:15  to  4:15  p.m.,  a  .symposium  will 
be  held  on  “Functional  Building  and 
Equipment  for  Business  Education.” 
The  chairman  is  Walter  .A.  Brower, 


Rider  Colh'gc,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Participants  are  Thomas  B.  Maier 
(shorthand),  Mary  E.  C'onnelly  (typ¬ 
ing),  John  .A.  Pender>'  (bookkeeping), 
and  J.  Curtis  Hall  (offict*  practice). 
Recorders  arc  Richard  D.  Clanton  and 
Mildred  A.  Witten.  The  summary 
will  be  given  by  Helen  Reynolds.  The 
host  is  Kenneth  Zimmer. 

On  Thursday,  .August  8,  from  2  to 
4  p.m.,  a  panel  will  lx*  held  on  “The 
Psychological  .Approach  in  Teaching 
the  Skill  Subjects.”  The  chairman  is 
Thomas  M.  Greene,  supervisor  of 
bu.siness  education,  Baltimore  County, 
Marxiand.  Panel  members  are  Earl 
G.  Nicks  (typing),  Charles  E.  Zoubek 
(shorthand),  and  Loiiis  R.  Rosettie 
(bookkeeping).  Re(X)rders  are  London 
.A.  Sanders  and  Letha  Bogart. 


•  UBE.A  and  MP-BE.A  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  program  of  events  for 
the  Centennial  Celebration  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  to  be  held  June  17-22 
at  the  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Theme  of  the  week-long  celebration 
is  “A  Cavalcade  of  Progress.”  The  first 
two  days  will  be  devoted  to  activities 
of  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
.America.  The  professional  associa¬ 
tions  will  meet  starting  June  19.  The 
following  is  a  partial  .schedule  of 
events: 


Part  l-FBLA 

Mond.w,  June  17 

1:30  He Risi ration. 

3:30  p.m.—Rcffional  meetings; 
winners  will  be  seleeted  to  enter  the 
public-speaking  and  parliamentary- 
procedures  eontests. 

7  Joint  meeting  of  board  of 

trustees,  stale  delegates,  state  presi¬ 
dents,  and  chairmen  of  state  FBL.A 
committees. 

8: 15  i).m.—\ational  Vocahnlary  Re- 
lay. 

Tuesday,  June  18 

8:30  d.m.— Interviews  for  Mr.  and 
.Miss  Future  Busine.ss  Leader  and 
Mr.  and  Miss  Future  Business  E.xc-cii- 
tive. 

10  A.m.— Opening  eeremonies  and 
sessions  of  FBL.A  National  (ionven- 
tion. 

1 1  A.m.—Satioiuil  Spelling  Relay. 

1:30  p.m.— Xatioiuil  contests:  pub¬ 
lic-speaking  and  parliamentary-pro¬ 
cedures. 

3:15  p.m.— Regional  meetings: 
state  reports  and  nomination  speech¬ 
es. 

4:15  p.m.— Style  .shme:  “What 

Should  I  Wear?” 

7:15  p.m.— Discussion-gronp  meet- 
ings. 


AD«IUdT-A-DESKS  and 


ADJUST-A-TABLES 


best  sellers! 


by  dasper  Table  Co. 


TA  234  ADJUST-A  DESK 
20"  X  34"  X  30"  H 


JASPER  TABLE  CO.,  JASPER,  INDIANA 
Please  send  Jasper  Typewriter  Adjust-A-Desks 
Adjust-A-Tables  information. 

NAME  _ _ _ _ _ 


TA  134  ADJUST  A  TABLE 
20"  X  36"  X  30"  H 


new  aid  to  typing  efficiency 


Designed  and  built  by  Jasper  Table  Co.  to  aid  typing  effi- 
ciency  in  the  classroom  or  office.  Important  feature  is  the 
exclusive  adjustable  typing  platform  that  improves  posture, 
reduces  eye  strain,  cuts  typing  fatigue.  A  counterbalanced 
spring  type  mechanism  allows  fast,  accurate  height  adjust¬ 
ments  of  typing  surface  from  26"  to  30"  in  Vz"  adjustments. 
Typing  platform  is  YlVz"  wide  x  ISVz"  deep,  will  accom¬ 
modate  all  typewriters,  including  electric. 


•The  Hammond  "Type-Right"  mechanism  is  now 
available  as  an  alternate  adjusting  device. 


ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE 
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8  General  session. 

Wednesday,  June  19 

1:30  p.m.-Discussion-firoup  tncet- 
iiiffs. 

3  p.m.— Business  session:  election 
of  officers. 

6:30  p.tn.—Aivarch  Banquet,  instal¬ 
lation  of  officers,  and  dance.  ' 

Part  II- 

Professional  Associations 

Wednesday,  June  19 

I  p.m.— Be  fiisi  rat  ion. 

1:30  p.m.-M-PBEA  Executive 
Cotnmittee  meetinp,. 

Thuhsday,  June  20 

8:30  a.m.—UBEA  Representative 
Assembly:  Mountain-Plains  region. 

10  a.m.—Opcninfi  ceremonies:  key¬ 
note  address. 

I I  a.m.—EBI..\  In  Adion:  an  ex¬ 
planation. 

12  noon— Lnnc/jeon  sponsored  hy 
National  .Association  for  Business 
Teaelier  Education. 

2:30  p. in. —Cienm//  session:  Issue  1, 
(luidanee  and  Counseling;  Issue  2. 
Supervision  and  .Administration;  Both 
with  discu-ssion  groups. 

4:30  n.m.— Plenary  session  on  Issues 
1  and  2:  for  leaders  only. 

6  p.m.— Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Dinner. 

I'lUDAY,  June  21 

7  BE.\  10,000  Club  Break¬ 
fast. 

9  a.m.— Group  (liscussions:  Croup 
.A:  The  Place  of  Bookket'ping  in  the 
I'uture;  Cronp  B,  The  Basic  Business 
Program  of  Tomorrow;  and  Cronp  i'.. 
Distrihutive  Education  and  Retailing 
lor  Tomorrow. 

10:15  a.m.— General  session:  Issue 
3,  He.si'arch;  Issue  4,  Evaluation;  hotli 
with  discussion  groups. 

1  p.m.— Plenary  .session  on  Issues  3 
.md  4;  for  leaders  only. 

2  p.m.— General  session:  jianels  on 
hnsiness  management  and  office  edn- 
( ation. 

3:45  p.m.— Grou])  diseussions: 

Cronp  1),  The  Place  of  T\  pc'w  riting  in 
the  Euture;  Croup  F',  Shorthand  for 
Tomorrow’s  Stenograplu-rs;  Cronp  E, 
rhe  Sc'cretarial  Office  Program  of  the* 
Eutnre. 

6  p.m.— Centennial  Banquet. 

S.vrunDAY.  June  22 

9  a.m.— General  session:  Reports 
and  summaries  of  Issues  1-4. 

10:30  a.m.—Clitiic:  Prohlems  of 
State  and  Local  Associations. 

12:10  p.m.— Centennial  Luncheon 
sponsored  hy  MP-BE.A. 

2:30  p.m.— Executive-board  mectinfi 
of  National  Council  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  (UBE.A). 


.At  2  p.m.,  a  two-Nseek  tour  to  I 
Mexico  will  commence  under  the  I 
sponsorship  of  the  International  So-  | 
ciety  for  Business  Education  in  co¬ 
operation  with  North  Texas  State 
College,  Denton. 

On  July  1,  two  programs  for  husi- 
ness  teachers  will  Ik*^  held  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
as  part  of  the  NE.A  Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration. 

9:30  a.m.— Centennial  profiram  for  | 
hnsiness  teachers:  panel,  “Business  | 
Education  During  the  Century  and  in  | 
the  A'ears  .Ahead.”  | 

12:15  p.m.— Centennial  luncheon  I 
for  hnsiness  teachers:  address,  “An  | 
Educated  People  Moves  Ert*edom  | 
Eorward.”  | 

The  Dallas  Centennial  Planning  | 
Committee  follow's:  general  chairman,  I 
A’ernon  \’.  Payne;  program  chairman,  | 
E.  C.  McCill;  publicity  chairman,  i 
Eahorn  Etier;  tiastern  representative,  I 
Erances  Donh  North;  Southern  repre-  | 
sentativc,  A'ernon  Mus.sehnan;  Central  I 
representative,  Lloyd  Douglas;  Moun-  | 
tain-Plains  representative,  Dorothy  L.  | 
Travis;  We.stern  representative,  Joseph  | 
DeBrum;  l^BE.A  ex  officio,  Theodore  | 
A'eiian  and  Hollis  Cuy. 

•  The  Rhode  Island  BTA  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction 
have  announced  a  business  teachers’ 
institute  to  he  held  at  Salve  Regina 
College,  Newport,  on  May  3.  Sponsor 
of  the  annual  spring  institute  is  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Eeatured  speakers  are  Ethel  E. 
McCaimht',  Woonsocket  High  School; 

D.  D.  Le.ssenhcrr\,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New’  A’ork;  Mary 

E.  Camnelly,  Boston  University;  Dean 
R.  Malshary,  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Storrs;  and  Michael  E.  Walsh, 
State  commissioner  of  education. 

.A  special  panel  on  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  will  feature  George 
\\’.  Lees,  Lionel  H.  Mercier,  Lf'wis 
D.  Boynton,  and  Ralph  W.  Wilkins. 
Chairman  of  the  institute  is  .Mrs.  Lucy 
Medeiros. 

•  The  Kentucky  BE.A  held  its  an¬ 
nual  spring  meeting  in  Louisville  on 
.April  1  1 .  New  officers  are;  president, 
Virginia  .Ackman,  Frankfort  High 
School;  vice-president,  Ross  C.  An¬ 
derson,  Morehead  State  College;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  .Ann  Tompkins,  .Ahrens 
Trade  School,  Louisville;  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board.  Hazel  Geoghegan, 
Old  Kentucky  Home  High  School, 
Bardstown,  and  R.  H.  Whalin,  Spen¬ 
cerian  Commercial  School,  Louisville. 

•  rhe  (Central  Washington  BE.A 
held  its  annual  spring  meeting  in 
March  at  Central  Washington  C^ollege 


A  Light  Touch  \ 

makes 

NEAT 
ERASURES 

with  a 

RUSH- 

.PYBUGIASS 

PRAsea 


No  slip  .sheet  needed  be¬ 
tween  carbon  and  copy. 
No  erasing  shield  —  the 
Rush  Eraser  is  less  than 
one  character  thick.  In 
beautiful,  life-time  plastic 
case,  handy  to  use  as  a 
pencil,  with  long-lasting 
propel-repel  refills. 


v; 


Order  from  your  Dealer 

or  send  SO^  and 
name  of  dealer  to 

The  Eraser  Co.,  Inc. 

I06S  S.  ClintM  St.,  Syrocest  4,  N.  Y. 


learning  and 


earning(  >  best  With 


All  metal — one  piece 
Enameled  finish  in 
Gray,  Tan  or  Green 
7"wide  X  9V2" 
high,  base  5" 
deep 

‘  Holds  typing  text 
books  without 

tinnino 


SCHOOL  TESTED 
fnd  Teacher  Approved 

The  Liberty  Copyholder  holds  text  at  cor¬ 
rect  eye  level  and  angle  for  faster,  better 
typing,  quicker  learning  . . .  teaches  good 
business  practice  too!  So  low  in  cost 
every  typewriter  desk  can  have  one. 
ORDER  NOW  by  Moil  if  not  available  train 
yovr  local  stationer. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO.  Dep,.BEw.6 

2607  North  25th  Ave.  •  Franklin  Park,  III. 
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NOMA  Award  in  Wisconsin 


JUDITH  TSCHVDY,  clioscn  the  out.standiup,  commercial  student  at  Madison 
(Wisconsin)  Central  Hip,h  School,  receives  SOMA  certificate  of  achievement 
from  A.  W.  Storch,  {mst  president  of  the  Madison  chapter  of  SOMA.  Looking 
on  are  Ann  Junginger,  Judith’s  teacher,  ami  Karl  Broun,  Central  High  prin¬ 
cipal.  Brown  holds  one  of  36  recognition  plaques  that  SOMA  awarded  to 
schools  this  spring  for  outsianding  records  in  training  students  for  careers. 


Reprints  Available! 

"Comparing  Electric 
Typewriters" 

a  4-page  reprint  from  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  of  Business  Education 
World.  A  factual,  feature-by- 
feature  analysis  of  the  electric 
and  semi-electric  machines  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers  for  classroom 
training.  Price:  25  cents. 

Other  reprints  available: 

"How  to  Teach  Transcription,"  a 
12-page  reprint  consisting  of  four 
articles  that  constitute  a  detailed  out¬ 
line  for  conducting  a  transcription 
course.  The  articles  are  entitled, 
“What,  When,  How — a  Survey"  (George 
A.  Wagoner),  “Teaching  Punctuation  in 
Transcription"  (Elise  Davis),  “How  to 
Integrate  Transcription  Skills"  (Ruth  I. 
Anderson),  and  “How  to  Evaluate  Tran¬ 
scription"  (George  A.  Wagoner). 

Price:  25  cents. 

"Typowriting  Classroom  Manage¬ 
ment"  (February,  March,  April,  and 
May,  1955)  and  "How  Old  Are  Your 
Typewriters?"  (September,  1954),  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd.  16  pages.  Price:  35  cents 
a  copy. 

"General  Business:  Student  Projects 
that  Will  Intensify  Learnings,"  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd;  March,  April,  )une,  and 
September,  1954.  8  pages.  Price:  25 
cents  a  copy. 

"Is  Teaching  a  Profession?"  by  |. 
Milnor  Dorey;  November,  1954.  Price: 
10  cents  a  copy. 

"Mimeograph  Duplication — A  Scole 
for  Rating  Performance,"  by  Abrahair 
Kroll;  June,  1953.  Price:  10  cents  a  copy. 


Reprint  Department 
Business  Education  World 
330  West  42  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 

I  am  enclosing  $  ...  in  (cash, 

check,  money  order)  for  which  please 
send  me  the  following  reprints: 

No.  of  Coptes  Name  of  Reprint 


Name . 

School  . 

Address  . 

City . State 


of  Education,  Ellensburg.  Over  350 
persons  attended.  The  main  speaker 
was  Theodore  Yerian,  president  of 
UBE.\.  Others  were  William  Carpen¬ 
ter,  IBM  branch  manajrer,  and  Robert 
J.  Thompsoji,  South-Westeni  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

New  officers  are:  president,  Mrs. 
Janet  Houtchens,  Wenatchee  Junior 
College;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Lucile 
Windham,  Kittitas  High  School;  and 
secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Hilda  Mesick, 
M’apato. 

•  The  Ea.stern  Business  Teachers 
Association  held  its  OOth  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New 
York  City,  in  .April.  The  new  presi¬ 
dent  is  Paul  .M.  Boynton,  director  of 
business  education  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  He  succeeds  William  M. 
Polishook,  of  Temple  I'niversity. 

Other  officers  are;  vice-president, 
John  M.  Canty,  director  of  business 
education,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  sjk;- 
retary,  Mary  E.  C^onnelly,  Bo.ston  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  trf'asurer,  Earl  E.  Rock, 
Ontral  High  School,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  The  board  memlrers  are  Doctor 
Polishook,  Dorothy  Einkelhor,  Al¬ 
bert  L.  Kisher,  Joseph  Gruber,  P'. 
Howard  Strouse,  and  Herlrert  A. 
Tonne. 

The  61,st  annual  convention  will 
be  held  .April  3  to  .5,  1958,  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

•  The  Southeastern  Business  Col¬ 
lege  Association  met  in  April  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Alabama.  New  officers  are; 
president,  Harry  Green,  Phillips  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Lynchburg,  A'irginia; 


first  vice-president,  Dean  Sweetlaiid, 
Cecil’s  Business  College,  Spartanburg, 
So.  C'ar.;  second  vice-president,  Marie 
Johnson,  Johnson’s  Business  College, 
■Athens,  (Georgia;  secretary,  Preston 
Saunders,  Norfolk  (Virginia)  Business 
('ollege;  and  treasurer,  Selina  Hinson, 
(’arolina  Business  C^ollege,  Charlotte, 
North  C'arolina.  Board  of  directors: 
J.  B.  Leonard,  Hal  Somers,  Kenneth 
Koger,  W.  T.  Banister,  Bell  Larkin, 
and  E.  A.  McC’artney. 


SCHOOLS 


•  The  I’niversity  of  Nevada,  Reno, 
will  hold  a  business-education  work¬ 
shop,  June  10-21,  in  co-operation  \\  itli 
the  State  Department  of  A’ocatijaiial 
Education.  Methods  in  Typewriting 
will  be  conducted  June  10-14  by  Ered 
Winger,  Oregon  State  College,  Cor¬ 
vallis;  Business  Palucation  Cairriculuin 
Problems  will  be  conducted  June 
17-21  by  Herbert  Dt'rfelt,  University 
of  Nevada.  P'ach  subject  represents 
one  credit  unit.  The  fee  is  $12  per 
unit  ($10  per  unit  for  residents  ol 
Nevada ) . 

•  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  received  a  gift  of  half  a  million 
dollars  for  the  construction  ol  an 
addition  to  the  Wharton  School  of 
P’inance  and  Commerce.  The  gift, 
presented  by  The  Dietrich  P’ounda- 
tion,  Inc.,  was  announced  at  the 
school’s  75th  Anniversary  Convwation 
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lielcl  in  April.  It  will  honor  the  late 
Daniel  W.  Dietrieh,  former  president 
of  the  Konndation,  who  was  a  Whar¬ 
ton  ^radnate. 

The  Wharton  Sehool,  founded  in 
1881,  was  the  first  sehool  of  hnsiness 
edneation  estahlished  in  an  .American 
college.  Eight  leaders  from  the  fields 
of  government,  edneation,  business, 
and  labor  received  honorary  degrees 
at  the  .April  eonvoeation,  high  point 
of  its  diamond-jubilee  year.  The  main 
address  was  given  by  William  Mc- 
(diesney  .Martin,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Federal 
Heserve  System. 

•  (’ohnnbia  University,  New  York 
(aty,  has  scheduled  a  re.seareh  con¬ 
ference  in  automation  for  .August  2 
and  3.  Inclnded  in  the  program,  which 
is  entitled  “Research  in  Business  and 
in  Busine.ss  Education,”  will  be  a 
visit  to  an  automatized  plant,  ])anel 
discussions  by  research  personnel,  and 
group  discikssions  by  business  edu¬ 
cators. 

Information  and  reservations  may 
Ik-  obtained  from  Hamden  L.  F’orkner, 
of  the  department  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  sponsors  of  the  program. 


Gregg  Division  •  Northvrestern  University 

METHODS  CONFERENCES  for  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

We€k  of  July  29  •  Week  of  August  5  •  Week  of  August  12 

Three  one-week  conferences  featuring  illustrated  lessons,  group  discussions  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  current  audio-visual  aids  .  .  .  actively  led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION —  with  Louis  A.  Leslie, 
Charles  E.  Zoubek,  and  Madeline  S.  Strony 

TYPEWRITING  —  with  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  John  L.  Rowe,  and  Fred 
E.  Winger 

BOOKKEEPING  —  with  M.  Herbert  Freeman  and  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 
GENERAL  BUSINESS  —  with  Ray  C.  Price  and  Vernon  Musselman 

Special  Attraction — A  methods  program  on  Secretarial-Office  Practice  and 
Filing  will  be  held  on  the  Saturday  morning  following  each  conference.  Presen¬ 
tation  will  be  made  by  Russell  Cansler,  Fred  Winger,  and  Gilbert  Kahn. 

Combine  a  vacation  in  Chicago  with  a  profitable  week  at  the  Cregg  Division  of  North¬ 
western  University.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilities,  and  entertainment 
program,  write  today  to: 

Director  of  Gregg  Conferences 

GREGG  DIVISION,  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Wieboldt  Hall,  339  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III. 
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•  .A  list  of  more  than  225  business 
('xecutives  and  edueators  who  are 
availabh'  for  group  talks  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics  has  been  compiled  by 
the  .National  Office  Management  As¬ 
sociation,  Willow  Grove,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  list  has  been  selected  from 
both  memlx'rs  and  nonmembers  of 
the  .Association  who  have  irreviously 
addressed  one  or  more  of  its  IbO 
chapters  in  Canada  and  the  United 
.States  and  frc.n  spt'akers  recom¬ 
mended  by  national  companies. 

The  new  listing  is  30  per  cent 
longer  than  the  previous  one.  The 
speakers  are  (]ualifi(‘d  to  talk  on  a 
range  of  over  seven  hundred  specific 
topics,  including  filing,  human  rela¬ 
tions,  letter  writing  and  reports,  per¬ 
sonnel  testing,  typing  and  stenogra¬ 
phy,  and  work  simplification. 


•  The  title  of  “Miss  Secretary  of 
1957”  was  awarded  on  National  Sec¬ 
retaries  Day  to  Lucille  Geyer.  Miss 
Geyer,  who  works  for  a  Boston  in- 
vestment-banking  firm,  wop  over  two 
other  finalists,  Loui.se  Bciirdwood  of 
Philadelphia  and  Phyllis  Kern  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado.  The  girls  had  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  facility  in  public  speaking 
as  well  as  secretarial  skills  in  the 
contest  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  and  Council  of  Business 
Schools. 
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Use  on  Desk  as  Table  or  Stand 

The  Top-O-Desk,  a  combination  dem¬ 
onstration  table  and  speaker’s  stand, 
has  been  produced  by  the  H.  M.  Allen 
('ompany,  Hartford,  Wisconsin.  The 


of  an  addition,  subtraction,  or  multi¬ 
plication  as  an  automatic  multiplier, 
without  setting  keys.  .Accumulative 
and  negative  multiplication  are  fullv 
automatic. 


Adjust  Chair  in  Seconds 

.An  economicalK’  pricked  adjustable 
chair  has  been  announced  by  Ajusto 
Equipment  Company,  51.5  Camneaut 
Street,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  The 
chair  has  been  especially  designed  for 
typing  classr(K)ms. 

Known  as  Model  C;PC  1.520,  the 
chair  has  a  form-fitting  plywood  back 
rest  that  has  both  hori/'ontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  adjustment.  The  form-fitting  ply¬ 
wood  seat  has  an  automatic  adjusting 
mechanism  that  allows  a  (juick  rais¬ 
ing  or  lowering  of  the  seat.  The  ad¬ 
justable  ranges  for  both  back  rest  and 
seat  are  5  inches.  The  list  price  is  $19 
—slightly  higher  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 


Easel  Has  Folding  Legs 

The  Optivox  ea.sel  may  stand  on 
the  floor  or  on  any  desk.  This  adapt¬ 
ability  is  the  result  of  folding  alumi¬ 
num  legs  that  can  reduce  its  height 
from  70  inches  to  40  inches.  Width 
of  the  easel  is  29  inches. 

The  working  surface  is  steel,  allow¬ 
ing  papers  to  be  sectired  w'ith  mag¬ 
nets.  Standard  ecjuipment  includes  a 
green  chalkboard  surface,  eraser,  3.5- 
inch  wooden  pointer,  four  wax  cray¬ 
ons,  accessory  tray,  rubber  bumper 
lor  setting  on  desk,  paper-pad  clamp, 
and  coil-spring  pad  holder.  The  price 
is  $.39.95,  made  by  Advance  k'lirnace 
f.'oinpany,  2310  East  Douglas  Street, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  McMillan  Snap-Open  .Aluminum 
Sheet  Holders,  made  by  McMillan 
Book  C.’ompany,  Inc.,  701  East  Gene¬ 
see  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Heavy-dut)’  wear;  top  cover  hinged; 
clamp  spring  for  .sheets. 


tw()-in-one  unit  features  five  selling 
points;  (1)  adjustable  height  range  of 
7  inches;  (2)  nontipping  base  held  to 
desk  by  suction  cups;  (3)  rotating  top 
(360°);  (4)  attached  shelf  for  typ¬ 
ing  book  or  copyholder;  and  (.5)  light 
weight  (22  pounds).  Write  to  the 
manufacturer  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion  alxiut  this  all-steel  stand. 


Calculator  Has  "Memory"  Dials 

A  remodeled  duplex  calculator,  the 
88-N,  has  been  announced  by  the 
Monroe  Galculating  Machine  Gom- 
pany,  Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Its 
“memory”  or  accumulating  dials  re¬ 
main  as  an  important  feature.  Now 
a  new  “selective  automatic  division” 
makes  it  possible  to  divide  from  the 
ac  cumulating  dials,  as  well  as  from  the 
lower  residt  dials. 

Monroe’s  exclusive  three-factor  mul¬ 
tiplication  has  also  Ixxmi  added  to  the 
88-N,  enabling  it  to  enter  the  result 


Vertical  File  Folders 

,A  new  innovation  in  lianging  file 
folders  is  the  “A’ertiflex  Plus”  system. 
-A  clc*ar-view  plastic  tab  snaps  on  and 
slides  to  any  desired  position.  The 
hanging  folders  tliemsclves  are  made 
of  heavy-duty,  Kraft-base  stock.  Each 
folder  ha.s  a  sturdy  aluminum  rail 
along  both  edges,  with  special  grooves 
to  accommodate  the  patented  plastic 
tab. 

A  free  sample  of  this  hanging  fold¬ 
er,  with  plastic  tab,  literature,  and 
prices  of  folders  and  adapter  frames 
is  available  from  .Advance  Industries, 
3945  W’est  P’ifth  .Avenue,  Cdiicago  24, 
Illinois. 


•  Model  G55  .Action  Desk,  made  by 
Garson  Brothers,  Limited,  %  (,'harlotte 
Hoad,  London  E.  C..  2,  England.  Fold¬ 
ing  typewriter  platform  on  right,  four 
pigc’onhole  sections  on  left;  flap  top, 
flush  ends;  54  inches  by  .30  inches. 
Oak,  mahogany,  or  walnut. 


•  Dura-Dt“cor  .Audio-A’isual  Room- 
Darkening  Gurtains,  made  by  Dura- 
cote  Gorporation,  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
h’ire-resistant.  Not  affected  by  heat  or 
light;  nec'd  never  he  taken  down,  even 
for  cleaning.  .Allow  vcmtilation.  Manu¬ 
ally  operatc'd  draw  drapes. 
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The  FRIDEN  CALCULATOR. ..full  y  autu- 
inatic...e\ery where  known  as  The  Thinkinj; 
Machine  of  American  Knsiness.  Easiest  to 
learn  on.  most  practical  to  teach  on — hecanse 
the  Frideii  performs  more  steps  in  fij'ure- 
work  without  operator  decisions  than  any 
other  calculatin';  machine.  In  ofliice  after 
ofiice  this  is  the  ISiiinber  Onr  (lutomatic 
machine  used  for  payroll  calcidations.  in¬ 
voices.  percentages,  discounts,  inventory, 
taxes,  interest. 


JyrT 

...and  here  are i two  fine  Friden 
"figuring  tools”  your  stuclehts 
will  be  working  with  in 

TODAY’S  AUTOMATIC  OFFK^^E 


Rent  or  buy  from 


Mden 


The  10-key  A  atnral  Vi  ay  FRIDEN  ADDING 
MACHINE,  the  most  efiicient  way  to  teach 
and  learn  addition.  I*atented  keyboard  fits 
and  helps  the  hand.  V  isihle  Check  window 
shows  each  item  (for  accurate  work)  liefore 
it  is  printed  or  added.  Many  more  step- 
aliead  features.  Available  as  Model  A  BY 
with  automatic  stepover  of  multiplicand  for 
rapid  multiplication. 


Send  now  for  details  of  the  helpful  Friden  Teaching  Plan. 

No  obligation,  of  course.  Address  Friden  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Inc., 
San  Leandro,  California. 


